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READING  IS  COOL 


Staff  member  Susan  Grant  of  the  Edward  S.  Rodgers  Sr.  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  finds  a relaxing  spot  on  campus  to 
read.  For  more  about  summer  reading,  see  pages  5 to  7 and  12. 
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Five  faculty 
appointed 
to  Order  of 
Canada 

BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Five  U of  T faculty  members  are  among 
the  74  new  appointments  to  the  Order 
of  Canada,  this  country's  highest  civil- 
ian honour  for  outstanding  lifetime 
achievement,  announced  June  30  by 
Governor  General  Michaelle  Jean.  Seven 
alumni  were  also  named  to  the  order. 

Professor  Emeritus  Mladen  Vranic 
of  physiology  was  named  an  officer  of 
the  order,  the  second  highest  rank  after 
companion,  while  Professor  Emeritus 
Stephen  Clarkson  of  political  science, 
Mary  Jo  Haddad,  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Policy,  Management  and  Evaluation, 
Professor  Walter  Rosser  of  family  and 
community  medicine  and  Professor  Kue 
Young  of  the  DaUa  Lana  School  of  Public 
Health  join  the  order  as  members. 

Vranic,  inducted  into  the  Canadian 
Medical  HaU  of  Fame  in  2009,  is  cited 
for  his  long-term  contributions  to  the 
understanding,  treatment  and  prevention 
of  diabetes.  The  last  scientist  recruited  by 
Charles  Best,  the  co-discoverer  of  insuhn, 
Vranic  established  the  important  role 
of  exercise  in  the  control  of  blood  sugar 
in  diabetes  in  his  early  days  at  U of  T.  In 
recent  research,  he  led  a team  of  research- 
ers ttiat  discovered  that  new  hope  for  dia- 
betics fighting  to  control  their  blood  sugar 
may  lie  in  blocking  a common  peptide 
hormone. 

In  his  citation,  Clarkson  is  praised  for 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  political 
economy  as  a respected  professor,  writer 
and  insightful  contributor  to  public  dis- 
cussions. His  research  interests  include  the 
governance  of  North  America,  the  impact 
of  globalization  and  trade  liberalization 
on  the  Canadian  state  and  NAFTA  (the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement). 

Haddad  is  cited  for  her  contributions 
to  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
children’s  health  care  as  a neonatal  nurse 
and  now  as  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Haddad’s  career  at  the  hospital  began  in 
1984  after  completing  a BScN,  joining  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit  as  assistant 
manager.  Since  then  she  has  held  a num- 
ber of  leadership  positions  at  SickKids, 
culminating  in  her  present  position  as 
president  and  CEO. 

Rosser,  who  teaches  a course  entitled 
Teaching  Evidence-Based  Medicine,  was 
honoured  for  his  leadership  in  the  disci- 
pline of  family  medicine  and  primary  care 
research  and  for  his  contributions  to  the 
establishment  of  practice-based  research 
networks  in  Canada.  Rosser,  chair  of  fam- 
ily and  community  medicine  from  1991 
to  2001,  left  U of  T in  2001  to  head  the 
family  medicine  department  at  Queen’s 
University,  stepping  down  three  years  ago; 
he  is  now  semi-retired. 

FIVE  ON  PAGE  4 


BY  KIM  LUKE 

Professor  James  Graham,  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  leader  in  the  field 
of  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  will  join 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  September 
to  head  up  the  new  Dunlap  Institute  for 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Graham,  who  is  currently  chair  of  the 
prestigious  Department  of  Astronomy 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
is  known  worldwide  for  his  work  in  the 
fields  of  infrared  astronomy  instrumenta- 
tion and  adaptive  optics. 

“We  are  most  fortunate  to  have 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  one  of 
the  first  faculties  to  complete  an  academic 
plan  under  the  new  guidelines  set  forth 
last  year  by  Professor  Cheryl  Misak, 
vice-president  and  provost. 

“Our  goal  is  nothing  less  than  to  ensure 
the  most  stimulating  and  supportive  envi- 
ronment possible  for  our  students  and 
faculty  as  we  focus  on  our  core  mission 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
and  advanced  research  across  a wide  range 
of  fields,”  said  Professor  Meric  Gertler, 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  new  five-year  plan,  submitted 
this  month,  results  from  the  review  and 
synthesis  of  plans  submitted  by  all  units 


attracted  James  Graham  as  otu  first  direc- 
tor,” said  Professor  Peter  Martin,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  from  1999  until  June  30, 
2010,  who  has  led  the  effort  to  develop 
the  institute. 

“With  his  outstanding  record  of  astro- 
nomical discoveries,  innovations  in 
astronomical  instmmentation,  visionary 
leadership,  strategic  thinking  and  com- 
mitment to  education  and  outreach, 
the  Dunlap  Institute  wiU  be  in  excellent 
hands.” 

•••  WORLD  ON  PAGE  4 


within  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  and  consulta- 
tions with  a wide  range  of  alumni.  A stra- 
tegic planning  committee  representative 
of  all  the  major  sectors  within  the  faculty 
created  a plan  that  proposes  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  faculty  by  focusing  on  its  unique 
strengths: 

• taking  fuU  advantage  of  unique  disci- 
plinary breadth  across  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  sciences 

• leveraging  excellence  in  research  and 
graduate  education 

• enhancing  the  student  experience 

• capitalizing  on  a unique  system  of 
college  communities 

•••  ARTS  ON  PAGE  4 


New  arts  and  science  academic  plan 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Welcome ... 


to  our  summer  reading  issue!  As  I write  these  words,  my  mind 
is  filled  with  images  of  bright,  sunny  days,  sandy  beaches  and 
wooded  lakesides,  chaises  longues  and  Muskoka  deck  chairs.  Even 
the  phrase  is  redolent  of  relaxation  and  pleasure. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  reading  is  often  purposeful.  Our 
desks  groan  under  stacks  of  reports,  memos  and  publications, 
while  our  spare  time  is  often  eaten  up  by  coursework  and  text- 
books. Summer,  by  contrast,  allows  us  more  freedom  from  the 
academic  year’s  essential  reading  and  the  opportunity  to  let  our 
minds  play.  By  definition,  summer  reading  is  just  that:  playful, 
even  frivolous.  No  weighty  tomes  are  necessary;  no  redeeming 
social  value  is  required.  Pleasure  can  be  the  guiding  principle. 

With  that  in  mind,  our  July  Bulletin  offers  you  a chance  to  read 
some  wonderful  stories  about  books  and  reading;  a tale  about  book 
clubs  and  the  enjoyment  they  bring  (see  page  5),  stories  about 
books  by  staff  and  faculty  authors  (pages  6 and  7)  and  ideas  for 
new  books  to  enjoy  yourselves  (see  page  5). 

The  flip  side  of  reading  is  writing,  and  we  don’t  ignore  it.  I per- 
sonally participated  in  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  Summer 
Writing  School  this  month  and  SCS’s  Summer  Camp  for  Writers, 
as  I call  it  (see  page  5),  was  as 
much  fun  as  any  traditional 
summer  camp,  albeit  without 
the  bunk  beds  and  camp- 
fires. Congenial  classmates, 
outstanding  instruction,  an 
opportunity  to  share  our  work 
and  our  ideas  — 1 found  it  as 
refreshing  as  a week  at  a cottage 
and  highly  recommend  the 
experience. 

Jennifer  Lanthier,  one  of 

our  Bulletin  writers,  has  already 
lived  the  writing  dream.  This 
former  journalist  is  also  a pub- 
lished author  of  young  adult 

books  and  could  probably  teach  a summer  writing  course  on  that 
subject.  Instead,  she  shares  her  pleasure  in  writing  with  us  in  a 
Forum  piece  on  page  12. 

Summer  reading  ...  what’s  not  to  love? 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith, 

Editor 

elaine . smith@utoronto  .ca 
416-978-7016 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Ken  Gass,  who  has  taught  performance  at  the 
UC  drama  program  for  more  than  30  years, 
is  the  winner  of  a 2010  Premier’s  Award  for 
Excellence  in  the  Arts,  a tribute  to  Ontario’s 
most  outstanding  artists  and  arts  organizations. 
An  acclaimed  director,  producer,  playwright 
and  theatre  advocate,  Gass  is  founder  and  artis- 
tic director  of  the  Factory  Theatre  and  won  the 
Artist  Award.  The  Premier’s  Award  for  new  or 
emerging  individual  talent,  selected  each  year 
by  the  winner  of  the  Artist  Award,  went  to  alum- 
na Natasha  Mytnowych,  artistic  director  for 
Theatre  Revolve  and  Company  Theatre  Crisis. 
Award  winners  were  announced  June  11. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 
(BUSINESS  AFFAII«) 

Mark  Britt,  director  (internal  audit)  and 


AWARDS  S'  HONOURS 

Sheila  Brown,  chief  financial  officer,  are 
winners  of  Outstanding  Contribution  Awards 
from  the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Business  Officers  (CAUBO).  Up  to  three  awards 
are  given  annually  to  recognize  outstanding 
contributions  to  higher  education.  There  is 
no  requirement  for  explicit  linkage  to  CAUBO 
activities  although  individuals  must  have 
demonstrated  support  for  the  organization.  Britt 
and  Brown  received  their  awards  June  14  during 
CAUBO’s  annual  conference  June  12  to  15  in  St. 
John’s. 


Cathy  Riggall,  vice-president  (business 
affairs),  is  the  recipient  of  the  YWCA  Canada’s 
Agnes  Amelia  Blizzard  Award  for  volunteer 
leadership,  an  honour  that  recognizes  a volun- 
teer who  has  shown  personal  commitment  and 
demonstrated  leadership  in  the  YWCA  move- 
ment in  Canada.  Riggall  is  a former  president  of 
YWCA  Toronto  and  is  a board  member  of  YWCA 
Canada,  serving  as  vice-president  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  She  received  the  award  during 
the  annual  membership  meeting  of  YWCA 
Canada,  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  June  4 
and  5. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Carstens  was  above  facis  and  fashions 


The  top  and  sidebar  art  on  the  front  page  is  composed  of 
photographs  of  flowers  at  the  U of  T St.  George  campus. 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Professor  Emeritus  Peter 
Carstens  of  anthropology  died 
May  5 in  Toronto  due  to  com- 
plications from  pneumonia  and 
frail  health.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Born  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  in  1929,  Carstens  grew  up 
in  the  DeBeers  diamond  mining 
town  of  Kleinzee,  situated  on  the 
Namaqualand  coast.  His  father 
discovered  the  first  alluvial  dia- 
monds there  in  1926  and  his 
mother  was  the  first  teacher  in 
the  town. 

Carstens  earned  a BA  in  social 
anthropology  at  Rhodes  University  in  1952  and 
a BA  in  sociology  in  1953.  While  earning  his 
PhD  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town  (1961),  he 
lectured  in  social  anthropology.  Carstens  taught 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  before  joining  U of  T's  faculty  in  1965  as  an 
associate  professor,  becoming  full  professor  in 
1969.  Although  he  retired  in  1995,  he  continued 
to  research  and  to  publish. 

“He  was  very  strict  about  scholarship  and 
refused  to  compromise  its  rigorous  standard,” 
recalled  Professor  Shuichi  Nagata,  a longtime 
friend  and  colleague.  “One  of  his  favourite  books 
was  Arnold  van  Gennep’s  collection  of  fables 
about  pseudo  scholars,  Les  demi-savants." 

His  doctoral  thesis  on  the  village  of  Steinkopf, 
South  Africa  — The  Social  Structure  of  a Cape 
Coloured  Reserve  (1966)  — was  the  first  of  sev- 
eral books  and  numerous  articles  on  the  social 
and  historical  dynamics  of  life  in  small  com- 
munities in  both  South  Africa  — for  example. 

In  the  Company  of  Diamonds:  DeBeers,  Kleinzee 
and  the  Control  of  a Town  (2001),  Diamonds 
Are  Dangerous:  Stories  From  the  Early  Days  in 
Namaqualand,  1925-1960  (2006)  and  Always  Here, 
Even  Tomorrow:  The  Enduring  Spirit  of  South  African 
Nama  in  the  Modem  World  (2007)  — and  in 
Canada,  especially  among  the  Okanagan  Indian 
bands  of  British  Columbia;  The  Queen’s  People:  A 
Study  of  Hegemony,  Coercion  and  Accommodation 
Among  the  Canadian  Okanagan  (1991). 

A dedicated  teacher,  Carstens  taught  classes 
on  theory,  on  religion,  magic  and  witchcraft, 
community  studies  and  the  ethnography  of 


Southern  Africa  and  supervised 
many  doctoral  students. 

“He  was  above  the  fads  and 
fashions  in  the  discipline  and 
showed  little  sympathy  to 
structuralism,  hermeneutics, 
post-modernism,  semiotics, 
etc.,”  Nagata  said,  “but  directed 
the  students  to  read  the  foun- 
dational social  science  meth- 
ods propounded  by  Auguste 
Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Emile 
Durkheim  and  Claude  Bernard.” 
Carstens  served  on  numerous 
university  committees  includ- 
ing the  chair’s  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology 
(1969-86),  the  curriculum  committee  at 
University  College  (1976-77)  and  the  social  sci- 
ence curriculum  committee  (1988-90),  as  well  as 
chairing  the  Connaught  review  panel  (1978-81), 
among  others.  He  was  associate  chair  and  co- 
ordinator of  graduate  studies  from  1989  to  1992. 

Active  professionally,  Carstens  was  president 
of  the  Canadian  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Association  in  1976-77,  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  and  a member  of  the 
Association  of  Social  Anthropologists  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  well  Carstens  was  asked 
by  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
to  chair  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  report  on  the 
dismissal  of  Kathleen  Gough  Aberle  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  in  1970.  D.H.  Price  in  his 
Threatening  Anthropology:  McCarthyism  and  the 
FBI’s  Surveillance  of  Activist  Anthropologists  (2004) 
wrote:  “The  report  [co-authored  with  Laura 
Nader]  stands  as  a model  for  future  inquiries  into 
accusations  of  violations  of  academic  freedom  or 
improper  dismissal.” 

“He  liked  to  introduce  his  students  to  his 
favourite  English  literature:  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows,  Middlemarch,”  Nagata  said,  “and,  in 
2005,  when  he  was  practically  confined  to  his 
house,  he  sent  me  an  email  quoting  a line  from 
Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  ‘thou  breath  of 
Autumn’s  being.’  Thinking  back,  I wondered  if 
he  was  preparing  himself  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

A memorial  will  be  held  Aug.  20  at  Croft 
Chapter  House  at  7 p.m.  Those  planning  to 
attend  should  RSVP  to  Chantal  Carstens  at 
chantalcarstens@gmail.com. 


DANIEL  Dl  MARCO 
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LAW  STUDENT'S 
TALENT  NO  ACT 


BY  LUCIANNA  CICCOCIOPPO 

When  second-year  law  stu- 
dent Kate  Southwell  played 
Portia  in  Shakespeare’s  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  the  famous 
lawyer’s  speech”  in  the  final 
act  had  a certain  resonance  for 
her. 

“I  had  been  thinking  about 
going  to  law  school,”  said 
Southwell,  a fine  arts  gradu- 
ate from  the  University  of 
Windsor.  “A  lot  of  the  skills 
used  in  acting  — textual  anal- 
ysis, public  speaking,  commu- 
nication — are  used  in  the  law 
profession  as  well.” 

Those  skills  will  be  put  to 
use  this  summer  as  she  plays 
Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  an 
outdoor  production  at  U of  T 
by  Canopy  Theatre  and  Hart 
House  Theatre.  It  takes  place 
July  13  to  24  at  Philosopher’s 
Walk,  appropriately  just  a 
stone’s  throw  away  from  her 
current  full-time  “gig”  at 
U of  T law. 

“I  couldn’t  give  up  acting,” 
said  Southwell.  “I  think  I’d  go 
crazy  if  I did,”  she  said  with  a 
laugh. 

This  passion  runs  deep, 
as  she  is  not  being  paid  for 
her  acting  — all  revenues  go 
back  into  supporting  Canopy 


Theatre  to  continue  its  produc- 
tions. She  is,  however,  work- 
ing as  a research  assistant  for 
Professor  Anver  Emon  this 
summer  and  said  she’s  grate- 
ful to  him  for  giving  her  time 
off  to  pursue  this  role,  one  she 
calls  her  favourite. 

Southwell  has  a long  list  of 
acting  credits  in  fringe  festi- 
vals and  independent  films, 
experiences  that  she  said  will 
serve  her  well  in  her  future  law 
career. 

“I  think  everybody  should 
have  an  acting  degree,”  said 
Southwell.  “I’ve  learned  it’s 
not  so  much  about  what  you 
say  or  do  but  how  you  react  to 
people  and  their  actions.” 

And  for  the  second  time, 
she’s  acting  alongside  her 
boyfriend,  Andrew  Knowlton, 
who  plays  Sebastian,  Viola’s 
twin  brother. 

“This  is  a really  funny,  racy 
Shakespeare  production,”  she 
said  with  excitement,  “much 
bawdier  than  other  produc- 
tions, with  lots  of  physical 
action  on  stage.  I hope  lots 
of  people  come  to  see  it.” 

For  more  information  on 
Canopy  Theatre,  which  celebrates 
its  10th  anniversary  this  year,  and 
to  purchase  tickets,  visit:  http:/ / 
canopytheatre.ca/. 


Staff  member  unleashes  alter  ego 
on  Toronto  Fringe  Festival 


Fischer  brought  the  character  of  executive  secretary  Evelyn  Reese  to  life 


Copywriter  Susan 
for  Toronto  Fringe  Festival  patrons. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

The  amused  smiles  and 

looks  of  horror  or  confusion  on 
the  faces  of  pedestrians  stroll- 
ing through  Toronto’s  Annex 
neighbourhood  on  recent 
weekday  evenings  could  often 
be  attributed  to  a bmsh  with 
one  of  the  area’s  most  notori- 
ous characters,  Evelyn  Reese. 

Reese  is  a character  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  the  word. 
Not  only  is  she  quirky  and 
outlandish,  she’s  the  comic 
creation  of  Susan  Fischer, 
a copywriter  for  the  Division 
of  University  Advancement. 
Fischer  originally  hails  from 
Waterloo,  but  Reese  has  come 
to  the  big  city  from  far-away 
Thunder  Bay,  bringing  along  a 
more  parochial  perspective,  as 
well  as  a distinctive  look:  over- 
sized tortoise-shell  glasses,  red 
lipstick  that  has  been  coloured 
outside  the  lines,  a smoking 
cigarette  and  clothes  she  con- 
siders sexy,  even  though  no 
one  else  may. 

“I’ve  been  doing  Evelyn 
Reese  for  about  six  years,”  said 


Fischer,  who  first  brought  Reese 
to  the  Toronto  Fringe  Festival 
in  a 2007  solo  show.  “I  bought 
the  glasses  for  a costume  party 
and  hiked  my  skirt  up  and  the 
character  came  out  of  that.”  In 
creating  the  outrageous  charac- 
ter, she  drew  on  her  memories 
of  stories  her  mom  told  “about 
the  gals  at  work.” 

This  month,  the  executive 
secretary  from  the  north  shared 
her  small-city  wisdom  with 
groups  of  amused  theatre-goers, 
returning  to  the  Fringe  with  a 
tour  of  her  own  Annex  hotspots. 
Highlights  included  the  TO 
spot  where  Reese  first  necked 
with  a man  and  strolls  through 
Honest  Ed’s  discount  emporium 
to  look  at  souvenirs  and  Second 
Cup,  where  surprised  or  amused 
patrons  listened  in  as  she  dis- 
cussed “starter  husbands.”  With 
a distinctive  walk  and  exagger- 
ated hand  gestures,  Reese  is  hard 
to  ignore. 

“Hey,  Evelyn  Reese,”  shouts 
a passerby  as  the  tour  group 
struggles  to  keep  pace. 

“She’s  great,”  said  Adrienne 
Stuart,  a Toronto  resident  who 


made  up  one  of  the  20  mem- 
bers of  a Thursday  evening 
tour.  “I’ve  seen  her  before  at 
a club  and  she’s  so  funny  I 
thought  I’d  check  this  out.  She 
didn’t  disappoint.” 

Fischer  herself  is  very 
attached  to  her  character. 

She  is  appearing  as  Reese  at 
Bad  Dog  Theatre  each  Friday 
this  month  in  a two-person 
show,  Evelyn  Reese:  Death 
on  the  Bridle  Path,  and  will 
take  the  show  on  the  road  to 
Edmonton’s  Fringe  Festival 
next  month. 

“I  have  a lot  of  affection  for 
her,”  Fischer  said.  “She’s  not 
mean-spirited,  although  she 
may  say  politically  incorrect 
things,  and  she’s  so  human. 
She’s  full  of  faults  but  that 
doesn’t  stop  her. 

“I  like  it  that  she’s  unapolo- 
getic  and  she  thinks  she’s  got 
it  all.  It  never  crosses  her  mind 
to  consider  what  others  think. 
That’s  a freedom  few  of  us 
have.  She  can  be  uninhibited 
in  ways  most  of  us  feel  we 
can’t  be  in  everyday  life  and 
that  is  so  liberating.” 


Movie  pitch  lands  PhD  student  screen  writing  gig 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

The  Hollywood  movie  pitch 
is  easily  satirized  — think 
Bambi  meets  Godzilla  meets 
Casablanca.  Yet  there  is  an  art 
to  capturing  the  essence  of  a 
story  in  a single  phrase. 

Just  ask  Ira  Wells. 

After  winning  $400  in  a pitch 
contest  organized  by  Sudden 
Storm  Productions,  the  PhD 
student  is  developing  a screen- 
play with  the  co-president  of 
the  Toronto-based  company. 

“They  weren’t  looking  for 
completed  screenplays,  they 
were  looking  for  ideas  to 
adapt,”  said  Wells,  29,  “and  I 
think  every  English  major  has 
his  or  her  pet  projects  that  they 


think  would  make  a fantastic 
movie  — many  a dmnken  uni- 
versity student  would  happily 
tell  you  who  you  could  cast  in 
Paradise  Lost.” 

Wells,  who  specializes  in 
early  20th-century  American 
literature,  pitched  a variety  of 
older  texts  no  longer  protected 
by  copyright,  including  works 
by  Herman  Melville  and  G.K. 
Chesteron.  He  can’t  reveal  the 
winning  text  but  his  pitch,  or 
log  line,  reads:  A professional 
gold  digger  meets  his  match  in 
Abby  Gladstone,  whose  mas- 
sive inheritance  is  contingent 
on  the  approval  of  wildly  dif- 
ferent guardians. 

“They  were  looking  for  some- 
thing highly  adaptable,”  said 


Wells.  “For  example,  if  it  was 
set  in  the  past,  could  it  be  used 
in  the  future?” 

Sudden  Storm  liked  the  pitch 
so  much.  Wells  found  himself 
in  talks  to  continue  develop- 
ing the  concept.  The  working 
title  for  the  project:  The  Gold 
Digger. 

“The  contest  was  sort  of 
a jumping  off  point  but  we 
found  we  had  good  chemistry,” 
Wells  said  of  co-president  Jeff 
Glickman.  “So  now  we’re  work- 
ing together,  expanding  it  to  a 
one-page  summary  and  then  a 
20-page  synopsis.” 

Romantic  comedies  tend  to 
be  less  expensive  to  produce 
and  “less  subject  to  endless 
remakes  and  sequels,”  said 


Wells,  who  admires  the  films 
of  Nora  Ephron,  Richard  Curtis 
and  the  Coen  brothers,  among 
others. 

“And  just  having  looked  at 
recent  Oscar  winners  for  best 
adapted  screenplay,  the  minor 
works  of  major  authors  are  the 
works  that  get  appreciated,” 
Wells  said.  “For  example.  No 
Country  for  Old  Men  is  certainly 
among  Cormac  McCarthy’s 
lesser  works  from  a literary 
perspective.” 

Professor  Nick  Mount  passed 
on  the  contest  information  to 
Wells  and  other  students,  hoping 
the  experience  might  prove  useful. 

“I  did  a bit  of  digging  before 
I passed  it  on  to  make  sure  the 
company  was  real,”  Mount 


said.  “Ira’s  just  hitting  the  job 
market  right  now  and  he’s  one 
of  our  best,  so  an5dhing  that 
can  give  him  an  edge  is  great.” 

Scholars  are  not  generally 
known  for  their  skill  at  “sound 
bites  or  condensing  things”  but 
Mount  said  Wells’  ability  to 
craft  a winning  sentence  wasn’t 
surprising  — nor  was  his  abil- 
ity to  come  up  with  a relatively 
obscure  but  compelling  text  for 
adaptation. 

“Ira  is  a talented  generalist, 
somebody  with  an  awful  lot 
of  interests  — he  writes  for  the 
mainstream  press  upon  occa- 
sion,” said  Mount.  “He  has 
eclectic  interests  and  a real 
ability  to  turn  the  esoteric  into 
the  interesting.” 


ELAINE  SMITH 
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Five  faculty  appointed  to  Order  of  Canada 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
Young  is  lauded  for  his 
contributions  and  commit- 
ment to  advancing  the  health 
and  weU-bemg  of  indigenous 
peoples,  notably  as  a leading 
scholar  in  the  field  of  aborigi- 
nal health  research.  Young,  an 
established  international  leader 
in  aboriginal  health  research, 
is  the  TransCanada  Pipelines 


Chair  in  Aboriginal  Health  and 
Wellness,  the  first  endowed  uni- 
versity chair  in  aboriginal  health 
in  Canada.  One  of  the  foremost 
researchers  in  the  area  of  circum- 
polar health,  he  is  also  president 
of  the  International  Network  for 
Circumpolar  Health  Research 
and  has  played  a central  role 
in  the  building  of  partnerships 
aaoss  the  circumpolar  world. 


Alumnus  Michael  Wilson, 
Canadian  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  2006 
to  2009,  was  promoted  to 
companion  of  the  order. 
Alumnus  John  Mighton,  an 
award-winning  playwright  and 
founder  of  Junior  Undiscovered 
Mathematical  Prodigies  GUMP 
Math)  program,  is  a triple  gradu- 
ate of  U of  T and  was  named 


an  officer  of  the  order,  as  was 
alumna  Julie  Payette,  an  astro- 
naut with  the  Canadian  Space 
Agency  and  an  international 
ambassador  for  engineering  in 
Canada.  Alumni  Edmund  Clark, 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  TD  Bank  Financial 
Group,  Mary  Ellen  Jeans,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Associated  Medical  Services 


Inc.,  Arm  Southam,  a Canadian 
composer,  and  Robert  Holmes 
Gl.H.)  Thompson,  actor,  director 
and  playwright,  were  appointed 
members  of  the  order. 

The  Order  of  Canada  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  achieve- 
ment, dedication  to  the  com- 
munity and  service  to  the 
nation. 


World  leader  in  astronomy 
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Graham's  research  career 
includes  an  impressive  list  of 
astronomy  “firsts.”  In  1994,  he 
was  a member  of  a team  that 
made  one  of  the  first  definitive 
identifications  of  a brown  dwarf 
in  the  Pleiades  open  cluster, 
an  accomplishment  that  was 
also  one  of  the  first  important 
discoveries  made  using  the  Keck 
telescopes.  In  2008,  Graham 
was  on  the  team  that  detected 
Fomalhaut  b,  the  first  exoplanet 
seen  with  visible  light.  Captured 
by  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope, 
the  image  was  named  one  of 
the  10  biggest  scientific  break- 
throughs of  aU  time  by  Time 
Magazine. 

Currently,  Graham  is  working 
to  detect  many  more  planets  by 
direct  imaging.  He  is  the  project 
scientist  for  the  Gemini  Planet 
Imager,  a highly  advanced  adap- 
tive optics  instmment  that  is 
expected  to  begin  operating  in 
201 1 at  the  Gemini  Observatory 
in  Chile.  Adaptive  optics  and 
infrared  instmments  are  essen- 
tial tools  in  astronomy  today. 
Imaging  extrasolar  planets  is  com- 
plicated by  the  overwhelming 
brightness  of  the  host  star  com- 
pared to  the  planet,  a challenge 


that  Graham  has  described  as 
like  “seeing  a firefly  next  to  a 
searchlight,”  as  well  as  by  the 
distortions  caused  by  turbulent 
movement  of  air  in  the  Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Graham  holds  a PhD  in 
physics  from  Imperial  College, 
London.  After  graduating,  he 
was  awarded  a NATO  Research 
Fellowship  at  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Lab,  followed  by  a 
Senior  Research  Fellowship 
at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  been  a 
professor  of  astronomy  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  since  1992  and  has 
led  as  chair  since  2008. 

The  Dunlap  Institute  is  the 
third  engine  in  a research 
powerhouse  that  includes 
U of  T’s  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
and  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  (CITA). 
Established  with  an  endow- 
ment, the  Dunlap  Institute  for 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
will  renew  the  legacy  of  the 
original  gift  made  by  Jessie 
Donalda  Dunlap  to 
U of  T in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band and  amateur  astronomer 
David  Alexander  Dunlap. 


“I'm  delighted  to  be  join- 
ing the  world-class  astronomy 
enterprise  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  very  excited  about 
the  enormous  potential  for 
astronomical  discovery  and 
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• engaging  with  the  global  and 
local  community. 

The  plan  is  another  step 
along  the  road  towards  mak- 
ing the  faculty  as  effective  and 
relevant  as  possible  to  the  needs 
of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  stu- 
dents. Recently,  arts  and  science 
introduced  new  breadth  require- 
ments for  incoming  sfudents  as 
part  of  an  ongoing  curriculum 
renewal  process. 

Among  the  innovations  the 
U of  T community  can  expect 
from  the  faculty  during  the  next 
few  years  are: 

• Big  Ideas  in  Arts  and  Science 
courses,  full-year  thematic  mul- 
tidisciplinary courses  that  will  be 
team-taught  by  three  professors, 
one  apiece  from  the  humanities, 
the  sciences  and  the  social  sciences 

• a School  of  Languages  and 
Literatures  that  draws  on 
Canada’s  largest  and  strongest 
cluster  of  expertise  and  teaching 
in  languages  and  literatures 

• a Department  of  Earth  Sciences 


education  enabled  by  the 
remarkable  philanthropy  of  the 
Dunlap  family,”  said  Graham. 

“The  partnership  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics,  the  Canadian 


made  up  of  geologists,  geophysi- 
cists and  physical  geographers 

• the  linking  up  of  graduate- 
only  or  research-only  units  with 
rmdergraduate  college  programs 

• expanded  undergraduate 
research  opportunities 

• more  international  opportuni- 
ties for  students 

• a reinvestment  in  and  enhance 
ment  of  undergraduate  teaching 

• expanded  first-year  programs 
in  the  colleges  and  ongoing 
commitment  to  First-Year 
Learning  Communities 

• continued  support  for  writing 
and  English  language  assistance 
and  writing  instiruction  for  TAs. 

The  faculfy  wQl  work  closely 
with  departments  as  they  review 
all  existing  undergraduate  pro- 
grams of  study,  now  numbering 
about  400,  in  order  to  remain 
time  to  the  nature  of  the  arts  and 
science  disciplines  and  present 
students  with  a more  manage- 
able set  of  meaningful  choices. 

Planned  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  context  of  fiscal 


Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  and  the  new 
Dunlap  Institute  will  be  a 
magnet  for  astronomers  and 
astrophysicists  from  around 
the  globe.” 


pmdence,  given  the  faculty’s  accu- 
mulated deficit.  However,  Gerfler 
noted  that  if  current  financial 
assumptions  hold  true,  the  faculty 
should  be  operating  on  a break- 
even basis  by  2015. 

“We  have  never  faced  bigger 
challenges  than  the  financial 
circumstances  now  confront- 
ing us,”  Gertler  said,  “yet,  we 
are  blessed  with  many  enviable 
assets:  a broad  array  of  strong 
departments,  centres,  institutes 
and  programs  whose  faculty 
conduct  leading-edge  research 
with  substantial  international 
impact;  a distinctive  college 
system  that  supports  our  under- 
graduate mission  in  many 
important  ways;  the  nation’s 
largest  and  most  diverse  cluster 
of  graduate  education;  a legacy 
of  successful  innovation  in 
undergraduate  education  in 
both  small  and  large  class  set- 
tings and  outside  the  classroom. 

“This  is  a perfect  occasion  for 
measured  reflection  and  strategic 
action.” 


Arts  and  Science  revamps  academic  plan 
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SUMMER  READING. 5 


'Summer  Camp  for  Writers' 
grows  in  popularity 


Sean  Ingram  (right)  enjoys  a book  discussion  with  fellow  Brown 
Bag  Book  Club  members  Kerry  Kelly  (left)  and  Christine  EUas. 

Book  clubs  offer 
challenge,  camaraderie 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

From  as  far  away  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Australia,  from  as 
nearby  as  the  Annex  neigh- 
bourhood, students  flocked 
to  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies’  sixth  annual  Summer 
Writing  School  this  month. 

Summer  Writing  School 
is  U of  T’s  five-day  intensive 
workshop  for  emerging  writ- 
ers. It  pairs  those  dreaming  of 
success  with  award-winning, 
established  authors  for  a week 
of  instruction  and  critique. 
From  its  beginnings  six  years 
ago,  the  program  has  grown 
from  five  traditional  course 
offerings  (e.g.,  novel  writing, 
poetry,  short  fiction)  to  12 
courses  embracing  such  topics 
as  songwriting,  dark  fantasy, 
graphic  novels  and  bestselling 
fiction. 

“Our  creative  writing  pro- 
gram as  a whole  has  grown,” 
said  Lee  Gowan,  head  of  the 
program,  “and  there  has  been 
a demand  for  more  genres.  The 
reason  it  is  so  popular  is  that 
the  instructors  are  at  the  top 
of  their  fields  in  Canada  and 
they  have  a lot  of  fans.” 

This  year's  author- 
instmctors  included  best- 
selling author  Joy  Fielding, 
popular  fantasy  author  Kelly 
Armstrong,  humour  writer 
Erica  Ritter  and  musician- 
writer  Dave  Bidini.  By  cap- 
ping course  enrolment  at  12, 


Summer  Writing  School  allows 
students  and  faculty  to  get 
acquainted  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  constructive 
critiques  and  lively  discussions. 

“It’s  not  too  many  but 
enough  to  foster  good  dis- 
cussion,” said  Fielding,  who 
teaches  a class  about  writing  a 
bestselling  novel.  “With  20  or 
30  you  couldn’t  do  the  kind  of 
in-depth  analysis  we  do.” 

Fielding  asks  her  students 
to  submit  up  to  2,500  words 
of  a novel  in  advance.  She 
critiques  each  submission 
and,  in  between  lessons  about 
constructing  a bestseller,  the 
students  critique  each  other’s 
pieces.  Everyone  leaves  with 
ideas  for  improving  their 
work  and  insight  into  how 
much  effort  actually  goes  into 
writing  a novel. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the 
week  are  additional  sessions 
that  add  insight  and  interest, 
such  as  a panel  about  getting 
published  and  readings  by  the 
author-instmctors.  The  courses 
end  with  a celebration  lun- 
cheon that  features  readings  by 
one  student  from  each  class. 

Judging  from  the  cheers  and 
applause  for  classmates  during 
the  final  readings,  the  week 
was  a hit  with  students. 

“This  was  a gift  for  me  and 
it  has  been  fantastic,”  said 
Carlos  Sanchez-Lozano,  a 
recent  Concordia  University 
PhD  graduate  who  took  the 


bestselling  novel  course.  “It 
is  rare  to  have  access  to  some- 
body who  has  had  such  a great 
career. 

“It  has  helped  me  a lot  as  a 
newbie  in  learning  what  steps 
I can  take  to  produce  a book. 

If  I had  done  it  myself,  I might 
have  gone  in  20  different 
directions  and  not  accom- 
plished as  much.” 

Ellen  Anderson,  a Barrie-area 
lawyer,  also  took  the  bestseller 
course  and  was  equally  enthu- 
siastic. 

“Joy  is  a great,  great  teacher,” 
she  said.  “She  could  write  a 
book  about  writing  fiction.  I 
write  for  fun  and  it’s  going  to 
be  more  fun  now. 

“This  was  also  the  most 
refreshing  week  as  a change 
from  what  I do.  I like  a vaca- 
tion with  something  for  the 
heart  and  mind.” 

Fielding,  a U of  T alumna 
who  has  been  teaching  at 
Summer  Writing  School  for 
four  years,  also  enjoys  the 
change  of  pace. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  give  something  back,”  she 
said.  “It  gets  me  out  of  the 
house  and  puts  me  in  touch 
with  people  who  love  to  write 
and  love  to  talk  about  writing. 
It’s  a learning  experience 
as  much  for  me  as  for  the 
students.” 

For  more  information  about 
Summer  Writing  School,  visit 

www.learn.utoronto.ca. 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

High-profile  TV  book  clubs 
(think  Oprah  or  Britain’s 
Richard  and  Judy ) may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  readers 
across  U of  T are  still  fans  of 
literary  discussion. 

“A  book  club  exposes  you 
to  new  authors,  new  ideas 
and  different  styles  of  writ- 
ing,” said  Joyann  Callender, 
media  relations  officer  in 
Strategic  Communications, 
who  has  belonged  to  a book 
club  for  five  years. 

“It’s  like  an  exercise  class 
that  develops  muscles  you 
never  knew  you  had.” 

The  book  you’d  never 
heard  of  or  perhaps  deliber- 
ately spurned  may  indeed  turn 
out  to  be  dreck,  said  Sean 
Ingram,  senior  development 
officer  at  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Or  it  may  prove  to  be  a spell- 
binder you  can’t  put  down. 

“The  Brief  and  Wondrous 
Life  of  Oscar  Wao  by  Junot 
Diaz  was  the  best  book  our 
club  ever  read  and  I definitely 
would  never  have  read  it,” 
said  Ingram.  “It  never  would 
have  popped  up  on  my  radar 
screen.” 

Ingram  tried  various  book 
clubs  over  the  years  but 
nothing  clicked  until  almost 
three  years  ago  when  U of  T 
staff  based  at  Alumni  House 
started  a new  club.  From  an 
original  gathering  of  about  18, 
the  group  has  whittled  itself 
down  to  between  six  and  10 
members  who  meet  about 
10  times  a year,  discussing 
the  works  of  authors  ranging 
from  David  Sedaris  (humour) 
to  Ishmael  Beah  (non-fiction) 
and  Annabel  Lyon  (fiction). 
Members  take  turns  proposing 
three  possible  book  choices 
and  the  others  vote  to  decide 
upon  a selection. 


“We  meet  on  campus  at 
lunchtime  so  that  makes  it 
much  easier,”  Ingram  said. 
“One  of  the  problems  with 
most  book  clubs  is  they  tend 
to  be  in  the  evenings  and 
that  makes  them  hard  to 
contain. 

“We’ve  got  an  hour  so  we 
have  to  focus.” 

Callender’s  club  comprises 
six  women  and  meets  once 
every  six  weeks  during  the 
evening,  consuming  “copious 
amounts  of  wine”  along  with 
prose.  It  started  out  as  a regi- 
mented gathering  with  writ- 
ten questions  and  locations 
picked  to  conform  to  specific 
themes  but  quickly  loosened 
up  as  members  realized  they 
preferred  a more  informal 
approach. 

“You  need  to  find  what 
works  for  you,”  Callender 
said.  “It’s  not  just  about  fic- 
tion versus  non-fiction,  you 
need  to  consider  the  mix  of 
people,  when  you’ll  meet  and 
whether  food  and  drink  are 
just  as  important  as  the  read- 
ing list.” 

Eva  Richter,  alumni  pro- 
grams co-ordinator  and  assis- 
tant to  the  executive  director 
(alumni  affairs),  found  the 
right  club  for  herself  eight 
years  ago  — and  she’s  stick- 
ing with  it.  Her  small  group 
of  women  contains  one  out- 
of-town  member  so  commit- 
ted she  emails  the  others  a 
report  when  she  can’t  attend 
the  bi-monthly  gathering. 

“Everyone  notices  different 
things,  so  sometimes  some- 
one will  have  loathed  a book 
but  by  the  time  we’re  done 
discussing  it,  they’ll  have  a 
new  perspective,”  Richter 
said.  “Over  the  years.  I’ve 
been  glad  I’ve  read  every 
single  one  of  the  books  — 
they  really  enriched  my  life.” 


Summer  favourites: 

Reading  recommendations from  your  colleagues 


Scott  Anderson,  editor,  U ofT  Magazine: 

I just  finished  reading  Eating  Animals  hy 
Jonathan  Safran  Foer  — it’s  not  exactly  light 
summer  reading.  It’s  quite  a horrifying  tale  of 
factory  farms  in  the  U.S.,  but  he’s  very  thought- 
ful about  the  issue  and  cognizant  of  the  difficul- 
ties people  have  about  giving  up  meat.  He  talks 
about  the  choice  he,  as  a new  father,  had  to 
make  in  terms  of  feeding  his  own  son.  It’s 
very  thought-provoking  and  makes  you  look  at 
your  own  choices.  I'm  not  sure  many  people  ask 
questions  about  where  their  food  comes  from. 

Carla  DeMarco,  communications  and  infor- 
mation officer,  office  of  the  vice-president 
(research),  U of  T Mississauga; 

I had  a list  of  summer  mysteries  sent  to  me  and 
Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter  by  Margaret  Leroy 
sounded  interesting  because  it  was  compared  to 
Daphne  DuMaurier’s  work.  I liked  the  fact  that  it 
was  creepy.  It  sends  shivers  down  your  spine  in 
the  hot  summer. 

Laura  Jantek,  admissions  and  recruitment 
officer.  Faculty  of  Information: 

I am  rereading  Barbara  Pjnn  and  Angela  Thirkell. 
Their  novels  of  post-Second  World  War  Britain 
are  soothing  and  evocative.  ThirkeU’s  many 
novels  trace  the  lives  of  both  the  wealthy  and 
the  middle  class  in  a still-rural  Britain  that  is 
undergoing  rapid  change.  They  provide  many 
thought-provoking  moments,  however,  about 


what  is  considered  irhportant  and  necessary, 
and  what  an  incredibly  material  world  we  now 
inhabit.  Pym’s  work  gives  one  much  to  ponder 
about  what  constitutes  happiness  and  the  lives 
and  loves  of  women  both  married  and  not,  in 
tlie  home  or  working,  and  what  role  a university 
education  may  have  in  their  lives. 

Glenn  Loney,  assistant  dean  and  faculty 
registrar,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science: 

I've  just  finished  reading  Ian  McEwan’s  novel 
Saturday;  a friend  gave  it  to  me.  I've  had  some 
misgivings  about  his  accomplishments  but  this 
book  is  a spectacular  achievement;  clever  and 
stuffed  with  literary  meaning.  It’s  a really  good 
novel.  Now,  I’m  starting  Jean  Vanier’s  Our  Life 
Together:  A Memoir  in  Letters.  I've  always  admired 
him  and  I’ve  been  an  epistolary  reader  for  a long 
time.  I saw  this  at  the  bookstore  and  picked  it 
up. 

Erin  Peck,  exhibitions  and  outreach 
co-ordinator,  Doris  McCarthy  Gallery, 

U of  T Scarborough: 

I just  finished  reading  Brick  Lane  by  Monica  Ali. 

I just  went  to  London  and  to  Brick  Lane  and 
the  book  is  set  there.  It  had  been  on  my  list,  so 
I thought  I'd  read  it.  It’s  the  Indian  neighbour- 
hood in  London  and  now  a bustling  market  on 
Sundays.  The  book  was  written  10  years  ago  and 
didn’t  speak  to  my  experiences  there,  but  it  was 
a really  excellent  book  nonetheless. 


JENNIFER  LXNTHIER 
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Campus  Authors 


Writing  talent  abounds  at  U of  T 


As  a biodiversity  scientist,  Professor  Dan  Brooks  is  particularly  attuned  to 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 

Book  tribute  to  author’s 
blind  brothers 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

My  Brothers'  Eyes:  How  My  Blind 
Brothers  Taught  Me  to  See  is  about  seeing 
with  an  awareness  that  goes  beyond  the 
sense  of  sight. 

When  Dan  Brooks,  a tropical 
biodiversity  scientist  and  professor 
of  ecology  and  evolutionary  biology, 
decided  to  write  My  Brothers’  Eyes  he 
asked  himself,  if  his  brothers  Lucien 
and  Duncan  were  alive  today  — both 
men  passed  away  in  their  early  20s 
from  central  nervous  system  deteri- 
orization  — how  he  would  explain  to 
them  what  he  does  as  a research  biolo- 
gist and  why  he  thinks  it's  important 
to  save  the  biodiversity  of  the  planet. 

However,  instead  of  writing  a show- 
and-tell  book  about  his  work.  Brooks 
ended  up  writing  a homage  to  his  broth- 
ers who  lost  their  sight  at  the  age  of  four. 
“It  wasn't  until  I showed  a draft  to  a 
writer  friend  and  he  told  me  that  I was 
actually  having  a conversation  with  my 
brothers,  telling  them  what  they  gave 
me,  that  I realized  what  the  book  was 
really  about,”  said  Brooks. 

When  his  brothers  became  blind 
their  mother  enlisted  Brooks  and  his 
three  other  brothers  to  act  as  their  eyes. 


They  described  everything  they  saw  to 
Lucien  and  Duncan,  from  scenes  in  a 
movie  to  the  snakes,  insects  and  other 
wildlife  that  lived  in  the  woods  and 
streams  near  their  home. 

Through  his  photography  and  recol- 
lection of  his  early  experiences.  Brooks 
shares  with  readers  his  work,  his  affin- 
ity for  nature  and  empathy  for  places 
and  people  in  distress. 

The  chapter  on  New  Orleans  is  espe- 
cially haunting  with  its  photographs 
of  the  Ninth  Ward  post-hurricane 
Katrina  and  the  still-evident  bureau- 
cratic neglect,  a theme  currently  being 
replayed  in  the  area.  "The  reason  for 
paying  attention  to  what's  in  the  book 
is  to  realize  there  is  a pattern  here,” 
noted  Brooks. 

His  hope  is  that  the  book  inspires 
readers  to  see  beyond  themselves.  “If 
somebody  sat  down  on  the  dock  at 
the  cottage  this  summer  and  read  the 
book,  my  hope  would  be  that  they 
would  feel  strong  and  would  come 
back  and  say,  I can  do  something,” 
said  Brooks. 

A digital  copy  of  My  Brothers’  Eyes 
and  samples  of  Brooks'  photography 
are  available  on  his  website  www. 
throughmybrotherseyes.com. 


Marianne  Kalich's  adventures  have  taken  her  to  France  and  other 
interesting  locales. 


Crossing  thresholds 


BY  BRITTNEY  HALL 

A lot  of  people  would  be  scared 
to  write  a compilation  of  stories 
from  their  life,  both  good  and  bad, 
and  hand  deliver  it  to  their  mother. 
Marianne  Kalich,  author  of  the 
newly  released  book  Dwellers  on  the 
Threshold:  Tales  of  People,  Plants  and 
Places  on  the  Edge,  did  just  that. 

Kalich,  greenhouse  technician  for 
U of  T Mississauga,  returned  from 
a vacation  in  France  to  her  sister's 
call  telling  her  that  her  mother  was 
“horrified”  about  some  of  the  things 
in  her  hook,  particularly  the  events 
involving  drugs  and  sex. 

“A  lot  of  students  were  concerned 
with  their  parents  reading  their 
books,”  said  Kalich.  “I'm  53  years  old, 
if  I'm  not  past  what  my  parents  have 
to  say,  then  I'm  pretty  sad!” 

The  book,  released  earlier  this  year, 
is  part  of  The  New  Publishers  Series 
by  Life  Rattle  Press  and  follows  three 
sections  of  Kalich's  life:  her  Sacred 
Circle  Dance  community;  her  neigh- 
bourhood in  Port  Credit  and  her  wotk 
at  U of  T Mississauga. 

“After  30  years,  you  have  a lot  to 
write  about,”  said  Kalich,  who  wrote 
the  book  as  part  of  an  expressive  writ- 
ing course  at  U of  T Mississauga. 

“When  I was  thinking  about  what 


to  put  together  in  a book,  I chose  the 
[stories]  with  people  kind  of  on  the 
edge  of  something  in  their  lives,”  said 
the  first-time  author,  whose  book  is  a 
compilation  of  events  involving  her- 
self and  those  around  her.  “I  loved  it 
— writing  was  so  healing  and  purging 
and  just  enjoyable.  It  was  like  reliving 
your  experiences.” 

One  major  challenge  Kalich  had  to 
overcome  was  a friend's  diagnosis, 
decline  and  death  from  colon  cancer 
the  week  before  the  book  was  printed. 
“She  was  on  the  threshold  the  whole 
time  that  I was  writing  ...  I figured 
it  was  appropriate  but  every  time  I 
pulled  out  the  story  I just  couldn't 
[write  about  her  experience],”  said 
Kalich.  In  the  end,  her  friend  was 
mentioned  in  the  book  in  a story 
called  Rats  and  was  given  a heart- 
felt acknowledgement  in  the  book's 
thank  you  section. 

Copies  of  Dwellers  on  the  Threshold: 
Tales  of  People,  Plants  and  Places  on  the 
Edge  are  available  on  the  publisher's  web- 
site for  $20,  at  Nostalgia  Books  in  Port 
Credit  or  directly  from  Kalich  for  $15. 

For  more  information  visit 
Life  Rattle  Press,  http://www. 
liferattle.ca/ publishing/ 
dwellersonthethreshold.html, 
or  email  Kalich  directly  at 
marianne.kalich@utoronto.ca. 


MARIANNE  KALICH 
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Documenting  Alanis  Morissette 


Medicine's  Paul  Cantin 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Socrates  said  the  unexamined  life 
is  not  worth  living,  and  yet,  reflecting 
on  one’s  life  is  as  rare  as  it  is  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  after  modest  recogni- 
tion as  a pop  starlet  in  Canada,  Alanis 
Morissette  did  exactly  that,  and  it 
changed  her  career  trajectory. 

The  period  between  1992  and  1995 
was  both  a challenging  and  life  altering 
time  for  Morissette;  it  is  also  the  subject 
of  U of  T staff  member  Paul  Cantin's 
book,  Alanis  Morissette:  You  Oughta  Know. 

However,  what  separates  Morissette’s 
experience  from  anything  an  ordinary 
person  would  go  through  is  having  crit- 
ics who  followed  her  every  move  and 
labelled  her  transformation  to  serious 
musician  a branding  exercise.  “When 
someone  makes  that  great  a leap, 
people  just  can’t  believe  it’s  natural,  it’s 
outside  their  experience,”  said  Cantin, 
associate  director  (strategic  communi- 
cations) at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Cantin,  a music  journalist  in  Ottawa 


at  the  time,  said  the  impetus  for  the 
book  came  from  a 1995  review  he  wrote 
of  Morissette’s  showcase  for  her  new 
and  yet-to-be-infamous  record.  Jagged 
Little  Pill.  “This  may  not  be  the  best 
album  of  the  year,  this  may  not  change 
the  music  industry,  but  the  one  thing 
you  can’t  question  is  her  sincerity,  she 
absolutely  means  this.  This  is  obviously 
something  incredibly  personal,”  he 
recalled  writing. 

Not  long  after  the  review  was  pub- 
lished, Morissette  went  to  see  Cantin 
and  thanked  him  for  the  review  and  for 
believing  in  the  sincerity  of  her  music. 
He  told  her  he  would  like  to  write  a 
story  about  her  “missing  years.” 

Just  weeks  after  their  meeting  the 
story  appeared  in  the  Ottawa  Sun,  earn- 
ing Cantin  a nomination  for  a Los 
Angeles  music  journalism  award  and 
offers  from  two  publishers  to  write  a 
book  about  Morissette. 

Published  in  1997,  You  Oughta  Know 
chronicles  Morissette’s  personal  and 
professional  transformation.  “I  learned 
how  to  write  for  my  own  reasons  and 
write  for  myself,”  she  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

By  the  time  Cantin’s  book  hit  book- 
store shelves  Morrissette’s  record  had 
sold  more  than  14  million  copies,  well 
exceeding  industry  expectations.  To 
date  it  is  the  biggest  selling  album  by 
a female  recording  artist. 

You  Oughta  Know  also  includes  five 
appendices  with  some  great  rock- 
and-roll  extras,  items  such  as  the 
Jagged  Little  Pill  tour  schedule,  a list  of 
Morissette’s  released  and  unreleased 
compositions  and  the  band’s  hospitality 
rider. 


Fitting  writing 

BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

If  you’re  just  too  busy  right  now  to  write 
that  novel  you’ve  been  contemplating, 
consider  the  tale  of  Yvonne  Rodney. 

With  two  novels  already  published  in 
the  United  States  and  another  due  out 
next  year,  Rodney  also 
writes  — and  often  directs 
— a play  each  year  for  her 
amateur  theatre  company. 

All  while  juggling  the 
demands  of  family,  church 
and  her  full-time  career  as 
director  of  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  Career  Centre. 

“I  had  always  wanted  to 
write  but  1 felt  1 never  had  the 
time  and  I didn’t  think  1 had 
enough  substance  to  put  in  a 
book,”  Rodney  said.  “But  in 
my  49th  year  1 said  OK,  I’m 
going  to  write  a book  Lrefore  I turn  50.” 

Telling  friends  and  family  about  her 
goal  kept  Rodney  accountable  and  forced 
her  to  write.  At  first,  just  completing  a 
draft  was  cause  for  celebration  but  soon 
the  desire  to  share  her  work  took  hold. 

And  Christian  publisher  Review  and 
Herald  Publishing  Association  snapped 
up  the  manuscript. 

“1  want  to  inspire  people  because  I 
write  about  hard  stuff  — about  death 
and  guilt  and  loss  and  forgiveness,”  said 
Rodney.  “1  write  what  1 call  discussion 
books;  I want  people  to  have  discussions 
about  the  issues  I raise  because  your  faith 
is  only  as  good  as  your  next  trial.” 


into  the  day 

Getting  Through,  Rodney’s  first  book,  was 
published  in  2008  and  has  already  sold 
more  than  7,500  copies.  A second  novel.  Let 
It  Go:  A Story  of  Forgiveness,  came  out  earlier 
this  year  and  her  third  — Why  Am  I Still  Not 
Married? — is  slated  for  publication  in  201 1 . 
Along  the  way,  Rodney  has  refined  her  ae- 
ative  process,  writing  three 
nights  a week,  for  a total  of 
20  pages  a week  to  produce 
a first  draft  in  about  four 
months. 

“The  first  book  was  to  see 
if  I could  do  it  and  the  sec- 
ond was  to  see  if  the  first 
one  was  a fluke,”  Rodney 
said,  laughing.  “With  the 
third  1 thought,  OK,  1 can 
call  myself  a writer  now.” 
Finding  the  time  to 
write  isn’t  easy  but  Rodney 
has  the  support  of  her 
husband,  a computer  programmer  and 
jazz  musician,  as  well  as  their  13-year-old 
daughter  and  16-year-old  son. 

“They  feel  like  whenever  a book  comes 
out,  it’s  theirs  too,”  Rodney  said. 

Her  family  sees  the  results  of  Rodney’s 
work,  as  letters  and  emails  arrive  from  read- 
ers who’ve  connected  with  her  characters. 

“One  person  said,  I cried  all  the  way 
through  that  book  and  I said.  Just  think 
of  the  years  of  psychotherapy  I just  saved 
you,”  said  Rodney.  “Life  is  made  up  of 
laughter  and  tears  and  even  though  it’s 
written  from  a faith-based  perspective, 
secular  readers  will  see  their  questions 
asked  too.” 


The  Career  Centre's 
Yvonne  Rodney 


Poet  acknowledges 
challenges  of  medium 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Summer  reading  can  mean  a forget- 
table paperback  or  that  classic  so  easily 
abandoned  at  the  mid-point.  Perhaps 
even  an  apocalyptic  chronicle  of  environ- 
mental or  financial  doom.  But  poetry? 

“A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  of  poetry,” 
said  Jacqueline  Larson.  “Even 
English  departments  stick  to  the 
classics  and  avoid  the  modern  stuff.” 

It’s  not  a fear  shared  by  Larson, 
whose  debut  book  Salt  Physic  was  pub- 
lished by  Pedlar  Press  in  2008.  The 
arresting  collection  of  poems  evokes 
her  childhood  and  coming  of  age  in 
early  oil-boom  Alberta. 

“Poetry  requires  a different  kind  of 
reading,”  Larson  said.  “You  have  to  pay 
a different  kind  of  attention  — when 
you’re  plunged  into  a poem  you  may 
not  know  what’s  going  on  right  away. 
That  can  unsettle  people. 

“Poetry  demands  some  silence  or 
space  in  which  it  reveals  its  meaning.” 
As  managing  editor  of  the  prestigious 
journal  International  Organization  (lO) 
at  the  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs, 
Larson  spends  her  days  focused  on 
scholarly  writing.  But  her  love  of  lan- 
guage and  poetry  goes  back  to  child- 
hood and  the  works  of  Edward  Lear  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

“I’ve  always  written  poetry,”  Larson 
said.  “So  why  did  it  take  me  so  long  to 


write  a book?” 

It’s  a question  the  book  itself  answers. 
Larson’s  poems  reflect  the  challenges 
of  growing  up  in  a culture  she  describes 
wryly  as  “hysterically  heterosexual” 
and  coming  to  grips  with  the  complex 
ways  she  and  her  family  were  shaped  by 
that  place  and  time. 

“In  my  day  I grew  up  with  some 
pretty  messed  up  messages  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a man  or  a 
woman,”  Larson  said.  “There  was  no 
place  for  a girl’s  voice  in  that  world, 
so  it  took  a while  to  find  my  way 
through  all  these  competing  and 
impossible  discourses. 

“The  book  is  partly  about  how  we 
gain  a voice  and  what  we  use  to  speak 
for  us.” 

Although  the  voice  that  leaps  from 
the  pages  of  Larson’s  first  book  is  viv- 
idly rooted  in  a particular  history  and 
geography,  it  speaks  to  readers  of  all 
ages.  At  a western  reading  tour  last  fall, 
Larson  was  approached  by  a woman  in 
her  70s  for  a book  signing. 

“This  was  the  real  test  for  me  because 
if  people  in  the  prairies  didn’t  get  it  I 
would  have  failed,”  Larson  said.  “The 
woman  told  me  she  really  enjoyed 
my  reading  and  then  said:  You  should 
write  a book.  1 said  I did  write  a book  — 
you’re  holding  it.  But  she  said.  No  a real 
book.” 

It’s  summer.  Time  to  give  poetry  a try? 


Jaqueline  Larson's  first  book  of  poetry  reflects  her  coming  of  age  in  Alberta 
oil  country. 
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New  biomarker  identifies 
aggressive  thyroid  cancer 


BY  KARIN  FLEMING 

Researchers  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  have  discovered  a new 
way  to  identify  aggressive  thy- 
roid cancer,  as  well  as  predict 
patient  outcomes.  The  research 
was  published  late  last  week  in 
the  medical  journal  BMC  Cancer. 

“Our  study  shows,  for  the  first 
time,  a key  biomarker  that  can 
be  used  in  diagnostic,  prognostic 
and  therapeutic  strategies  for  the 
future  manage- 
ment of  thyroid 
cancer,”  said  endo- 
crinologist Paul 
Walfish,  Alex  and 
Simona  Shnaider 
Research  Chair  in 
Thyroid  Oncology 
at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  emeri- 
tus professor  at 
the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  the 
senior  author  of 
the  study. 

Thyroid  cancer 
occurs  when  some  of  the  cells 
that  make  up  the  gland  (a  but- 
terfly-shaped organ  at  the  front 
of  the  neck)  mutate  and  become 
cancerous.  It  is  known  that  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  thyroid 
undergo  cellular  changes  includ- 
ing the  removal  (or  cleavage) 
of  molecules  attached  to  their 


surface.  However  until  now,  the 
role  and  significance  of  the  intra- 
cellular product  of  this  process 
were  unknown. 

To  further  understand  the  cel- 
lular changes  occurring  during 
the  development  and  progres- 
sion of  th5rroid  cancer,  Walfish 
and  his  team  - including  Dr. 
Ranju  Rallian,  lead  author 
of  the  study.  Dr.  Christina 
MacMillan,  Dr.  Jeremy 
Freeman  (all  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital)  and  Jun  Can  (post- 
doctoral fellow) 
and  Terence  Lim 
(U  of  T medical 
student)  — anal- 
ysed 58  archived 
thyroid  cancer  tis- 
sue blocks  from  34 
patients  and  cor- 
related them  with 
survival  analysis  of 
these  patients  for 
up  to  17  years. 

The  team  discov- 
ered that  increased 
intracellular  levels 
of  a specific  bio- 
marker named  Ep-ICD  can  be 
used  to  diagnose  an  aggressive 
form  of  thyroid  cancer.  Ep-ICD 
forms  intraceUularly  after  cleav- 
age from  a precursor  protein 
called  epithelial  cell  adhesion 
molecule  (Ep-CAM)  which  local- 
izes on  the  membrane  surface  of 
normal  and  cancer  cells. 


“Our  laboratory  discovered 
that  increased  accumulation  of 
Ep-ICD  in  the  cytoplasm  and 
nucleus  of  a thyroid  cancer  cell  is 
associated  with  inaeased  aggres- 
siveness and  poor  prognosis,” 
said  Walfish.  “In  patients  with 
the  most  lethal  form  of  thyroid 
cancer,  the  levels  of  Ep-ICD  were 
remarkably  higher  than  those 
with  a more  low-grade  papillary 
thyroid  cancer,  where  Ep-CAM 
remained  predominantly  on 
the  membrane  surface  of  their 
cancer  cells.” 

Statistical  analyses  showed 
that  patients  with  inaeased 
cytoplasm  and  nuclear  levels  of 
Ep-ICD  developed  aggressive  thy- 
roid cancer  and  survived  an  aver- 
age of  five  months  after  diagno- 
sis, compared  with  those  without 
such  abnormal  pathology  who 
survived  an  average  of  16  years. 

“These  findings  add  further 
support  to  a novel  mechanism 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  aggressive 
thyroid  cancer  and  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  Ep-ICD  in 
promoting  such  aggressiveness 
through  its  interaction  with  other 
proteins  within  the  cell,”  said 
Ralhan,  lead  author  of  the  study. 

Thyroid  cancer  is  the  most 
rapidly  inaeasing  cancer  in 
Canada,  with  more  than  3,000 
Canadians  — 80  per  cent  of 
them  women  — diagnosed 
annually. 


“OUR  STUDY  SHOWS, 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME, 
A KEY  BIOMARKER 
THAT  CAN  BE  USED 
IN  DIAGNOSTIC, 
PROGNOSTIC  AND 
THERAPEUTIC 
STRATEGIES...” 

ENDOCRINOLOGIST 
PAUL  WALFISH 


Brain  injury  may  affect  menstruation 


BY  MARGARET  POLANYI 

After  a brain  injury,  women 
often  ask  how  the  injury  will 
affect  their  fertility,  pregnancy 
and  postpartum  health.  Now 
a new  U of  T-Toronto  Rehab 
study  provides  some  much- 
needed  answers. 

Published  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Women’s  Health, 
the  study  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive investigation  to  date 
of  women’s  health  issues  after 
traumatic  brain  injury. 

“Traumatic  brain  injury 
is  a major  public  health 
problem,  yet  little  is  known 
about  its  long-term  effect 
on  women’s  reproductive 
health,”  said  Professor  Angela 
Colantonio  of  occupational 
science,  a senior  scientist  at 
Toronto  Rehab  and  principal 
author  of  the  study.  “Our  find- 
ings provide  important  infor- 
mation for  women  who  have 
experienced  a traumatic  brain 
injury  and  for  health  profes- 
sionals working  with  these 
women.” 

The  study,  which  examined 
the  health  outcomes  of  104 
premenopausal  women  five 
to  12  years  after  moderate  to 
severe  brain  injury,  found  that: 
• women  with  traumatic  brain 
injury  (TBI)  were  more  likely 


to  experience  menstrual  dis- 
turbances, including  irregular 
cycles  and  amenorrhea  (not 
having  a period) 

• women  with  TBI  did  not 
appear  to  have  significantly 
more  problems  with  getting 
pregnant  when  compared  with 
women  without  brain  injury 

• women  with  TBI  had  fewer 
children 

• significantly  more  women 
with  TBI  experienced  post- 
partum difficulties,  compared 
with  women  without  brain 
injuries 

• women  with  TBI  reported 
lower  levels  of  perceived 
health,  including  mental 
health,  physical  function,  per- 
ceived support  and  income. 

“These  findings  inform 
prognosis  after  TBI  for  women 
and  provide  evidence  for  long- 
term monitoring  of  health 
outcomes  and  increased  sup- 
port after  childbirth,”  the 
authors  write. 

They  suggest  there  are  many 
possible  reasons  for  women 
with  TBI  having  fewer  chil- 
dren and  experiencing  more 
problems  after  childbirth. 
Contributing  factors  could 
include:  more  depressive  symp- 
toms and  fatigue;  physical  and 
cognitive  demands  of  rearing  a 
child;  and  financial  reasons  that 


may  lead  to  a conscious  deci- 
sion not  to  have  more  children. 

April  Ferguson,  who  has  chil- 
dren ages  5 and  7,  can  attest  to 
the  challenges  of  parenting  after 
a brain  injury.  In  1995,  Ferguson 
sustained  a TBI  when  she  was 
hit  by  a car  while  riding  her  bike. 
She  spent  28  days  in  a coma  and 
the  next  five  years  — including 
two  months  at  Toronto  Rehab 
— recovering  from  paralysis, 
speech  impairment  and  a variety 
of  cognitive  problems. 

Said  Ferguson:  “Everyone 
knows  how  demanding  parent- 
ing can  be  for  anyone,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  days.  In  my 
case,  as  a brain-injury  survivor, 
multi-tasking  was  difficult  — 
for  example,  handling  a crying 
child  or  preparing  food  for  one 
child,  while  sitting  down  to 
nurse  another.” 

The  study  was  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  and  by  Toronto  Rehab. 

Data  were  drawn  from  eight 
participating  centres:  Toronto 
Rehab,  Sunnybrook  Health 
Sciences  Centre,  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  Bridgepoint  Health, 
Hamilton  General  Hospital, 
Chedoke  Hospital,  Thunder 
Bay  Regional  Health  Sciences 
Centre,  Brain  Injury  Services 
of  Northern  Ontario  and  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


BY  JENNIFER  HSU 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1972, 
U of  T's  Connaught  Fund  has 
become  one  of  the  staples  of 
funding  for  researchers  and 
scholars  across  the  disciplines. 

Now  the  fund  is  about  to 
become  even  stronger  with 
the  launch  of  a series  of  new 
programs  to  target  unmet 
societal  needs  and  cultivate  col- 
laborations with  transformative 
impact. 

“This  is  the  result  of  a year- 
and-a-half  of  work  from  the 
Connaught  Committee,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “Our  pri- 
mary goal  was  to  redesign  the 
programs  so  they  would  present 
a firesh  and  exciting  opportu- 
nity to  support  research  and 
innovation  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I believe  the  commit- 
tee has  accomplished  that  with 
this  new  suite  and  that  it  will 
enhance  researcli  and  innova- 
tion at  U of  T.” 

U of  T's  Connaught 
l atxjratories  are  known  his- 
torically as  tlie  facility  that  first 
mass-produced  insulin,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  discov- 
ery of  Professors  Frederick 
Banting  and  Charles  Best. 
The  Cormaught  Fund  originated 
from  the  sale  of  the  laboratories 
in  1972  for  approximately  $29 
million. 

Since  then,  the  university  has 
grown  the  fund  to  become  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
Over  the  past  38  years,  the 
Connaught  Fund  has  invested 
more  than  $100  million  in 
U of  T scholars.  Today  it  is 
worth  more  than  $77  million 
and  invests  between  $3  mil- 
lion and  $4  million  annually  in 
research. 

“Tm  sure  faculty  members 
throughout  the  U of  T research 
community  will  be  very  excited 
by  these  new  programs,” 
said  Professor  Reinhart 
Reithmeier,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  a member  of  the 
Connaught  committee.  “The 
Cormaught  programs  will  give 
our  researchers  a competitive  • 
edge  and  will  have  a positive 
impact  on  the  research  profile 
of  the  university.” 

Open  to  emerging  and  estab- 
lished scholars  across  disciplin- 
ary, career  stage,  geographic  and 
sectoral  boundaries,  the  new 
programs  are: 

* The  Connaught  Global 
ChaUenge  Award:  One 

award,  approximately  $1  million 


annually.  The  award  includes  an 
international  symposium,  a dis- 
tinguished visiting  scholar  and 
a research  cluster.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  able  to  bring 
together  the  university’s  leading 
researchers  from  multiple  disci- 
plines, as  well  as  irmovators  and 
thought  leaders  from  other  sec- 
tors, to  heighten  the  university’s 
contribution  to  important  issues 
facing  society. 

• The  Connaught 
International  Doctoral 
Scholarship:  Up  to  10  awards, 
approximately  $1  million  annu- 
ally to  support  all  recipients. 

The  award  will  be  administered 
through  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

• The  Connaught  New 
Researcher  Award: 

Numerous  awards,  approxi- 
mately $1  million  annually  to 
support  all  recipients.  Awards 
up  to  the  $50,000  level  will  be 
available  to  help  new  tenure 
faculty  members  establish  com- 
petitive research  programs.  No 
matching  required, 

• The  Connaught 
Innovation  Award: 
Numerous  awards,  approxi- 
mately $500,000  annually  to 
support  all  recipients.  Awards 
up  to  $100,000  available  to  help 
accelerate  the  development  of 
promising  technology  and  pro- 
mote commercialization  and/or 
knowledge  transfer. 

• The  Connaught  Summer 
Institute:  One  award, 
approximately  $150,000 
annually.  The  institute  brings 
together  international  gradu- 
ate students,  post-doctoral 
fellows  and  other  scholars 

in  order  to  foster  rich  inter- 
divisional  collaboration  and 
creative  new  methods  for 
research  and  innovation. 

• The  McLean  Award:  One 
award,  $100,000  annually  to 
support  an  emerging  research 
leader  conducting  basic  research 
in  physics,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing sciences  and  the  theory  and 
methods  of  statistics. 

• Faculty  Recruitment 
Support:  Administered 
through  the  provost’s  office,  this 
award  assists  in  the  recruitment 
of  new  faculty,  particularly  in 
the  humanities  and  interpretive 
social  sciences,  by  providing 
research  start-up  cost  support. 

For  more  details  on  the  fund’s 
new  programs,  visit:  http:// 
www.research.utoronto. 
ca/for-researchers-admin- 
istrators/funding-sources/ 
university-programs/. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  FANDOM 

BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


If  a man  insisted  always  on  being  serious, 
and  never  allowed  himself  a bit  of  fun  and 
relaxation,  he  would  go  mad  or  become 
unstable  without  knowing  it. 

Herodotus,  The  Histories  of  Herodotus. 
Greek  historian  & traveller  (484  BC  - 
430  BC) 

“Never  has  anything  that  meant  so 
little,  meant  so  much.”  These  words, 
spoken  by  an  astute  teenager  to  his 
distressed  mother  — me  — in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  third  period  in  the 
Canada-U.S.A.  Olympic  gold  medal 
hockey  game,  now  resonate  at  every 
sporting  epic.  They  weren’t  much 
consolation  at  the  time,  until  Canada 
scored  the  winning  goal  and  son,  moth- 
er and  nation  alike  rejoiced  at  history 
being  made. 

Months  later  I wondered  at  this  gold 
medal  elation,  comparing  it  with  the 
excitement  experienced  at  receiving  my 
income  tax  refund.  The  difference  was 
not  so  much  that  my  refund  produced 
little  delight,  but  that  no  one  else  cared 
about  it.  The  latter  was  merely  a selfish 
pleasure  while  the  former  was  a shared 
joy  that  resonated  around  the  entire 
country.  Herein  is  the  joy  of  the  fan. 

However,  the  fan  must  also  share 
in  the  agony  of  defeat  or  banality  of 
mediocre  play.  Yet  even  at  this  level 
the  anguish  produced  by  the  meagre 
returns  of  high-priced  sports  teams 
can  elicit  more  consternation  than  an 
increase  in  taxes.  If  the  energy  that  fans 
applied  to  analysing  the  fortunes  of 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  could 
have  been  redirected  to  fight- 
ing the  Harmonized  Sales 
Tax  I am  almost  certain  we 
could  have  mitigated  the 
pinch  of  this  encroach- 
ment on  our  pocket- 
books. 

But  where’s  the  fun 
in  that?  I was  the  first 
to  run  from  every 
email  pleading  that  I 
write  a letter  or  call  a 
member  of  parliament 
and  instead  turned  my 
attention  to  the  fortunes 
of  international  sports 
teams  that  can  in  no  way 
benefit  my  existence. 

Oh,  the  hand  wringing  when 
Paraguay  lost  0-1  to  Spain  in  World 
Cup  play  — what’s  Paraguay  to  me, 
or  me  to  Paraguay  that  I should  weep 
for  her?  Why  was  I so  upset  that  Paul 
the  Octopus  chose  Spain  over  the 
Netherlands  --  and  then  more  upset 
that  he  was  right? 


These  are  the  joys  of  being  a fan. 
Fanatics  do  not  have  to  answer  to  rea- 
son or  logic.  We  may  blow  so  loud  on 
our  horns  that  our  own  countrymen 
cannot  hear  each  other  on  the  soccer 
pitch  or  riot  when  a star  hockey  player 
is  prevented  from  winning  a scoring 
title.  We  may  debate  and  complain  for 
long  hours  about  the  salaries  of  people 
whom  we  will  never  meet  or  see  at  a 
live  match  because  to  purchase  a ticket 
for  such  a pleasurable  event  is  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

So  when  Canada  won  the  gold  I 
never  looked  deep  — enjoying  the  high 
fives  and  patriotic  glow,  revelling  in  the 
spectacle.  However,  during  the  recent 
World  Cup  losses  I was  keenly  aware 
that  many  of  the  games  were  unim- 
pressive and  appallingly  dull  — most 
notably  the  final. 

My  son,  not  a big  televised  sports 
consumer,  moaned  about  this  as  well, 
but  noted,  “Yeah,  but  it’s  historic.” 
Then  he  went  to  see  what  was  being 
written  about  it  on  Facebook.  And  that’s 
because  relishing  the  life  of  a fan  is  akin 
to  employing  the  tactics  of  a historian 
— realizing  that  all  is  not  glory,  pageant 
and  heroics  but  also  includes  long  hours 
of  slogging  at  arduous  tasks  — even  if  our 
concerns  are  of  no  consequence. 

My  son  is  no  Herodotus  but  I have 
never  been  ashamed  to  admit  when  he 
is  right  — I just  wish  he  were  right  as 
often  as  an  octopus. 


Caz Zyvatkauskas  is  a U of  T history 
student  who  doubles  as  designer  of  the 
Bulletin.  She  shares  this  space  with  Paul 
Fraumeni. 


This  Catwoman  is  a force  for  good 


Barbara  Isherwood  relaxes  at  home  with  three  of  her  feline  friends. 


BY  jENNIFER  LANTHIER 

The  alias  Catwoman  carries  more 
than  a whiff  of  villainy.  But  School 
of  Continuing  Studies  instructor 
Barbara  Isherwood  has  more  in 
common  with  comic  book  heroes  than 
their  arch-nemeses. 

“I  started  as  a volunteer  with 
CIUT  in  1998,”  said  Isherwood, 
an  art  history  instmctor  who  also 
works  part-time  at  the  St.  George 
campus  radio  station.  “I  still  volun- 
teer, putting  together  an  hour’s  worth  of 
music  for  a show  called  Catwoman  Radio 
— but  there’s  no  actual  cat  content.” 

The  show’s  name  refers  to  Isherwood’s 
other  longtime  volunteer  work  with  the 
Annex  Cat  Rescue.  The  registered  charity 
cares  for  feral  cats,  feeding  and  providing 
medical  care  for  strays  while  trying 
to  humanely  reduce  their  burgeoning 
population  by  rounding  them  up  to  be 
spayed  and  neutered. 

“I’ve  always  loved  animals  and  my 
family  always  had  cats  and  dogs,”  said 
Isherwood.  “I  hate  the  fact  that  these 
domestic  animals  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves;  cats  don’t  have  pelts  the 
way  a squirrel  or  raccoon  does,  so  they 
can’t  live  outside  year-round,  despite 
what  people  think.” 

Isherwood  became  more  aware  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  homeless  cats  in  Toronto 
after  helping  to  save  the  life  of  a local  stray 
back  in  the  1990s.  Posters  for  the  Annex 
Cat  Rescue  inspired  her  to  get  involved, 
but  the  charity  doesn’t  have  a shelter,  rely- 
ing instead  on  volunteers  to  foster  cats  it 
hopes  to  domesticate. 

“My  first  foster  cat  had  a number  of 
health  issues  and  she  was  fierce  — she’d 
try  to  bite  people  when  they  came  to  see 
her  — so  I thought  who’s  going  to  adopt 
this  cat?”  Isherwood  said. 

Isherwood  kept  that  cat  and  although 
most  of  the  animals  she  fostered  over  the 
years  were  gentle  and  friendly  enough  to 
be  adopted  by  others,  today  she  has  nine 
cats,  each  adopted  through  Annex  Cat 
Rescue. 


“They’re  aU  cats  that  would  have  had  to 
go  back  on  the  street  because  no  one  else 
would  have  taken  them  but  now  I have 
too  many,”  Isherwood  said,  adding  she’s 
harmed  herself  from  further  adoptions. 

Volunteer  work  with  the  Armex 
Cat  Rescue  tends  to  be  a solitary  and 
sometimes  heartrending 
endeavour,  but  Isherwood’s 
volunteer  radio  program- 
ming coimects  her  with  the 
music  community  she  loves. 
A longtime  music  fan  with 
wide-ranging  tastes,  she  grew  up  with 
musicians  in  her  family  and  even  worked 
in  the  music  industry,  doing  publicity. 

“Almost  aU  my  friends  I’ve  met  through 
music  and  a lot  of  my  friends  are  people 
I’ve  met  through  CIUT,”  Isherwood  said. 
“I  think  that’s  part  of  why  people  volun- 
teer, because  they  want  to  be  part 
of  a group  enterprise  that  has  a more 
progressive  vision.” 

Playing  the  work  of  independent  artists 
from  around  the  world  “means  people 
can  discover  them”  and  programmers 
help  get  the  word  out  when  musicians  are 
in  town.  All  of  that  makes  for  a fulfilling 
volunteer  gig,  said  Isherwood. 

“Like  all  the  volunteers  here  one  of 
the  requirements  is  that  you  be  pas- 
sionate about  the  focus  of  your  show 
and  in  my  case  I play  rockabilly,  surf, 
punk  rock,  funk,  country,  bluegrass  and 
world  groove,”  she  said.  “These  are  not 
the  kind  of  artists  that  would  ever  get 
any  commercial  exposure  because  they 
don’t  play  pop  music  oriented  towards 
the  masses.” 

The  artists  themselves  often  listen  to 
the  shows,  Isherwood  said,  and  that  helps 
keep  programmers  plugged  in  to  new 
bands. 

“I  do  this  because  it’s  fun  and  it’s  a 
way  for  me  to  find  out  about  a lot  of 
artists  and  share  their  music  with  like- 
minded  souls,”  Isherwood  said.  “You 
get  excited  when  you  hear  a new  band 
and  you  want  everybody  to  hear  it  — 
people  don’t  know  what  they’re 
missing.” 


U of  T 

volunxeers 


Missed 
an  issue? 

visit 

www.ncws.utoronto.ca/buUetin.htmI 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax;  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Weilesiey  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more;  free  pop 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9;00  - 5:00  = 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Avenue/Oupont.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
UC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

Harbord/Bathurst.  Comfortable  fur- 
nished house,  walking  distance  from 
U of  T.  4 bedrooms,  office,  3 baths. 
Renovated  Victorian.  Garage.  Available 


Jan.l-June  30,  2011.  $3, 200/month. 
Contact  Ed  at  elkin217@gmail.com. 

Downtown/South  Riverdale.  Comfortable 
family  house.  Four  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, office.  Garden.  Close  to  U of  T. 
Mid-September  2010  until  mid-January 
2011.  $3,100.  Call  Susanna/Steve  at  416- 
462-3889. 

Harbord  & Spadina.  Apartment,  1 bed- 
room. Victorian  building,  restored  to 
original  quiet  charm.  Backyard  garden. 
Gated  property  with  security  motion 
detector  lights.  Natural  light.  Ideal  for 
academics,  faculty.  Smoking  outside 
only.  Very  peaceful,  quiet  environment. 
Utilities  included.  Main  floor.  House, 
unfurnished,  Ensuite  laundry.  Walk  to 
subway,  St.  George  campus.  A/C,  hard- 
wood floors,  storage.  Cable,  Internet, 
phone  services  have  to  be  arranged. 
12-month  lease,  renewable.  Parking. 
References.  Sept.  1,  2010.  $1,700.  Grace 
Maitland-Carter,  416-961-2995. 

Annex/U  of  T/Little  Italy.  Luxurious,  fur- 
nished house  close  to  U of  T.  4 bed- 
rooms, office,  2’/2  baths,  air  condition- 
ing, laundry,  garage  space,  bike  shed. 
Available  Sept.  1.  Minimum  8 months. 
$3,700/month  including  heat,  hydro, 
cable,  Internet,  phone,  suecolley® 
rogers.com;  416-538-1950. 

Sunny,  clean,  spacious  2-bedroom 
apartment  for  rent  in  a house.  Five- 
minute  walk  from  the  Ossington  subway, 
quiet  street  on  Concord  Ave.  Looking  for 
quiet,  mature  working  professional(s). 


non-smoking,  no  pets.  $1,550  per  month; 
includes  Internet,  cable,  heating/air 
conditioning;  electricity  bill  separate. 
Email,  ggg333ggg@rogers.com;  phone, 
416-400-6249. 

Yonge/St.  Clair  at  Summerhill:  2-bed- 
room, 2'/2-bath,  furnished  3-storey  town- 
house.  Underground  parking.  Modern, 
elegant,  with  lovely  grounds.  1'/2  blocks 
from  subway;  half-hour  walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  Sept.  10  to  April  30.  $2,400/ 
month.  Contact:  msziegler@comcast. 
net. 

King-Bathurst.  Downtown,  furnished  & 
equipped  1-bedroom  apartment,  $1,375/ 
month  inclusive.  Security,  fitness  cen- 
tre, recreation  & shopping  on  premises, 
near  public  transit  & U of  T.  Details 
& photos  at  http://toapt.tripod.com/ 
apt2.html;  email  micheline.scammell® 
sympatico.ca 

Bay/Wellesley.  Furnished  apartment  to 
sublet  September-May.  Ideal  for  visit- 
ing professor.  One  bedroom  + solarium/ 
study,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
exercise  room.  Convenient  to  campus, 
shops,  subway,  restaurants.  $1,650/ 
month  inclusive.  No  smoking/pets. 
Contact  leduc@chass.utoronto.ca  or 
613-382-7622. 

Townhome,  Bay/Bloor  corridor  @ 11 
St.  Joseph  St.,  available  Aug.  3.  Newly 
reno'd,  1,012  sq.  ft.,  2 levels,  hardwood 
floors,  stainless  steel  appliances,  mas- 
ter bedroom  with  ensuite  bathroom/ 
laundry.  $3,100  per  month  + $150  park- 
ing. Email  dysmake@gmail.com 

Spadina  at  Bloor  St.  2 bedrooms  2 bath- 
rooms. Full  city  & lake  views.  Freshly 
painted,  new  appliances,  clean  function- 
al kitchen,  walk-in  storage  closet,  large 
south  facing  balcony,  well-kept  building. 
$1,800/month,  email  rnaemsch@hotmail. 
com 

Harbord/Euclid.  3-bedroom,  upper  unit. 
Completely  renovated,  open  concept, 
fireplace,  2 large  decks.  12-minute  walk 
to  U of  T.  Close  to  shopping  & subway. 
$2,395.  2-car  parking  available.  To  see 
photos  Viewit.ca  VIT  3430.  Sept  1.  416- 
838-4949,416-533-0805. 

Harbord/Manning.  Victorian  4-bedroom 
apartment.  2 levels.  Completely  reno'd. 
Close  to  2,000  sq.  ft.  Bathroom  with 
Jacuzzi.  CAC.  Backyard.  2-car  parking 
available.  15-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  Very 
close  to  shopping  and  subway.  To  see 
pics  viewit.ca  VIT  1986.  Sept.  1.  $2,445. 
416-838-4949,416-533-0805. 

Spadina/Bloor  on  Brunswick.  Prime 
Annex.  2 bedroom,  upper  level.  A/C, 
hardwood  floors,  laundry,  dishwasher, 
deck.  3-minute  walk  to  subway  and 
shopping.  $1,892.  Sept  1.  416-838-4949, 
416-533-0805. 

Bloor/Dufferin.  3-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  Newly  reno’d.  Main  floor 
living  room.  Laundry,  backyard  for  BBQ. 
Steps  to  shopping.  12-minute  walk 
to  subway.  2-car  parking  available, 
included  in  rent.  $1,245.  Sept  1.  416-838- 
4949,416-533-0805. 

Prime  rental  in  35  Church,  unfurnished 
beautiful  open-concept  modern 
one  bedroom,  2 baths,  (opposite 
St.  Lawrence  Market),  near 
subway.  Available  for  immediate 
occupancy.  $2,295.  416-537-4889. 

Little  Italy  (College/Palmerston) 
Basement  bachelor  with  high 
ceilings,  lots  of  windows,  big 
bathroom,  own  laundry/walk-in  closet. 
Separate  street  entrance  and  patio. 
20-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  Available 
immediately.  $975  inclusive.  416-361- 
6122;  mssandystagg@yahoo.co.uk 

Furnished  bachelor  accommodation 
for  academics  or  visiting  professors 
or  commuting  professors.  Bloor  and 
Bathurst.  $550. 416-531-8003.  Shawn. 

Cabbagetown  (near  Parliament  & 
Carlton).  Bachelor  basement  apartment 
for  rent  from  1 August.  Own  entrance, 
kitchen  and  bathroom.  $690/month, 
inclusive.  No  smokers,  no  pets.  Tel.  416- 
926-1072;  bewill@idirect.com. 


NearSt.ClairWest.UC  station.  Spacious 
and  sunny  3 bedroom,  very  quiet  street, 
A/C,  dishwasher,  carpeted,  clean,  shop- 
ping. Only  other  building  occupant  is 
landlord  (former  U of  T faculty).  No 
pets/smoking.  $1,600.  Ben  416-658-8363. 

Immaculate  3,500  sq.  ft.  4-bedroom 
executive  home,  3 minute  drive  to 
U of  T Scarborough  campus/Centenary 
Hospital,  401.  August  2010.  Fully  fur- 
nished, partially  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished, optional.  $2,900/month.  416-562- 
9575.  For  pics  email  hpk25@hotmail.com 

Spadina  and  Harbord;  1 bedroom  on 
3rd  floor  of  Victorian  house  with  private 
external  entry  in  respectable  neighbour- 
hood; bright  and  airy  with  tall  windows; 
two  minutes  walk  to  Robarts  Library; 
4 piece  bath,  kitchen  with  stove  and 
fridge,  oak  floors  throughout;  semi  fur- 
nished with  bed,  love  seat,  kitchen  table, 
dresser,  wardrobe  and  bookshelf.  All 
inclusive  @ $1200  per  month,  12  month 
lease.  416-925-6716  orzakosh@me.com. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical ? vvww. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Vacation  • 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental.  Lake  Simcoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee@ 
primus. ca. 

Haliburton  Highlands.  All-season  3 bed- 
room cedar  cottage  on  3 acres,  canoe, 
great  fishing.  Booking  for  August. 
See  www.pinehillcottage.ca.  Contact 
lmacdowe@interhop.net. 

Gorgeous  mediterranean  style  water- 
front two  bedroom  Georgian  Bay  cot- 
tage near  Owen  Sound,  artist  commu- 
nity. Modern  amenities,  canoe,  grill,  etc. 
Available  Aug  15-22.  Single  ($850/wk) 
or  couple  ($1050/wk).  Leave  message: 
416-537-4889. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  cooper- 
gl@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services  too,  www.paris-aparts. 
com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC,  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women’s  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Dita  Andersson  Everett,  Ph.D. 

(Registered  Psychologist)  Psycho- 
therapy with  individuals  and  couples. 
Covered  by  university  insurance  plans. 
Located  at  Carrot  Common,  Chester 
Street  stop  on  Bloor  subway  line. 
Parking  also  available.  416-846-8370. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc,  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T,  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Parking  available  adjacent  to  univer- 
sity campus.  One  parallel  spot  in  quiet 
cul-de-sac  laneway  between  Ross 
and  Huron.  $125/month.  Available 
immediately  or  at  start  of  fall  semester. 
wendmart@hotmail.com 

BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
mail address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/ 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Buy  a Mac  for  university 
et  a free  iPod  Touch' 


b-V: V .■ 


*Tenni4.ppty 


*See  instore  for  details.  Offer  ends  September  7,  201 0 or  while  supplies  last. 


U of  T Computer  Shop 

Authorized  214  College  Street 

Campus  Store  416-640-5810 

www.uoftbookstore.com 


“After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DALUE  VAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student’s  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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SEMINARS 


The  Unfinished  Story: 

An  Exploration  of  the  Anti-Sex 
Trafficking  Movement  in 
South  Korea. 

Tuesday,  August  3 
Jinkyeon  Cho,  an  active  voice  against 
prostitution  in  South  Korea;  the  talk 
will  be  presented  in  Korean  with  live 
translation  into  English  by  Judy  Cho. 
2-214  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Women's  Studies  in  Education  and 
Women's  Human  Rights  Education 
Institutes 


MUSIC 


Carillon  Recital. 

Wednesday,  July  28 

Charles  Dairay,  carillonneur  from 
France  and  Belgium,  will  perform  a 
one-hour  recital;  chairs  will  be  set  up 
outside  Soldiers'  Tower  for  listeners. 
Soldiers'  Tower.  5 p.m.  Information: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/tower. 
Soldiers'  Tower  Committee 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Twelfth  Night. 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 

July  20  to  July  24 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed 
by  Jeremy  Hutton.  Canopy  Theatre 


Company  presentation.  Philosopher's 
Stage  at  Philosopher's  Walk.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $8; 
www.uofttix.ca. 


EXHIBITIONS 


DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
To  July  24 
Doris  McCarthy: 

Roughing  It  in  the  Bush. 

On  the  occasion  of  Doris  McCarthy's 
100th  birthday  in  July.  A selection 
of  rarely  seen  hard-edge  paintings, 
primarily  from  the  1960s,  provide  a 
departure  point  from  which  to  examine 
the  Canadian  landscapes  that  McCarthy 
has  become  known  for.  The  exhibition 
will  also  include  ephemera  from  her 
many  travels  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
north;  in  collaboration  with  the  U of  T 
Art  Centre.  Gallery  hours:  Wednesday 
to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 

HART  HOUSE 

Scream. 

To  August  21 

Ed  Pien,  Toronto-based  artist,  and 
Samonie  Toonoo,  artist  from  Cape 
Dorset,  Baffin  Island.  Both  galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Doris  McCarthy: 

Roughing  It  in  the  Bush. 

To  July  24 

To  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Doris  McCarthy,  the  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  at  U of  T Scarborough  and  the 
U of  T Art  Centre  will  collaborate  to 
present  a large  exhibition  curated  by 
Nancy  Campbell,  celebrating  a life  of 
unceasing  esthetic  creativity.  Laidiaw 
Wing,  University  College.  Gallery  hours: 


Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Leaves  of  Enchantment,  Bones  of 
Inspiration:  The  Dawn  of  Chinese 
Studies  in  Canada. 

To  September  17 

The  Mu  Collection,  a major  and 
significant  Chinese  rare  book  collection 
in  North  America,  contains  about  2,300 
titles  and  40,000  volumes,  spanning  the 
period  from  the  Song  Dynasty  (960- 
1297)  to  the  Qing  Dynasty  (1644-1911). 
The  exhibition  will  highlight  the  finest 
part  of  the  collection  with  a broad 
coverage  of  subject  areas;  curated  by 
Stephen  Qiao,  China  studies  librarian. 
Hour:  Monday  to  Friday,  1 to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Canadian  Track  & Field 
Championships 
Wednesday,  July  28  to 
Friday,  July  30 

Varsity  Blues  athletes  and  Canada's 
top  track-and-field  athletes  compete. 
Including  hurdling  duo  Perdita  Felicien 
and  Pricilla  Lopes-Schliep.  Varsity 
Centre,  1 to  7:30  p.m.  Information:  2010 
Canadian  Track  & Field  Championships 
website.  Tickets:  Athletics  Canada. 

Historical  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  31 

Take  a free  guided  tour  of  the  St. 
George  campus.  Reservations  are  not 
required  for  groups  of  less  than  eight. 
For  Further  information,  call  the  Nona 
Macdonald  Visitors  Centre,  416-978- 
5000. 


COMMITTEES 


DEAN,  FACULTY  OF  LAW 

In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Pelicy  on  Appointment 
of  Academic  Administraters,  President  David  Naylor 
has  established  a search  committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  Professor  Mayo 
Moran  will  complete  her  first  term  as  dean  June  30,  2011;  she 
is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members  are:  Professors  Cheryl 
Misak,  vice-president  and  provost  (chair);  David  Cameron, 
political  science.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Brian  Corman, 
dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Tony  Duggan,  Edward 
lacobucci,  Kerry  Rittich,  Arthur  Ripstein  and  Catherine  Vaicke, 
Faculty  of  Law;  and  Faye  Mishna,  Factor-lnwentash  Faculty 
of  Social  Work;  and  Abtin  Aminzadeh  Dezfuli  and  Lauren 
Epstein,  JD  candidates.  Faculty  of  Law;  William  Graham, 
alumnus;  Kate  Hilton,  assistant  dean,  alumni  and  development. 
Faculty  of  Law;  Derek  McKee,  SJD  candidate.  Faculty  of  Law; 
Noella  Milne,  partner,  Borden  Ladner  Gervais  LLP;  and  John 
Papadopoulos,  chief  librarian.  Bora  Laskin  Law  Library. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations 
from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  the  attention 
of  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs  and 
policy),  by  Sept.  1;  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall  or  h.lasthiotakis® 
utoronto.ca. 

PRINCIPAL,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
In  accordance  with  Section  62  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment 
of  Academic  Administrators,  President  David  Naylor 
has  established  a search  committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a principal  of  University  College.  Professor 
Sylvia  Bashevkin  will  complete  her  first  term  as  principal 
June  30,  2011;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members 
are:  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost 
(co-chair);  Jill  Matus,  vice-provost  (students)  (co-chair);  Alan 
Bewell,  English;  David  Cook,  political  sicence;  Brian  Corman, 
dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Meric  Gertler,  dean. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Robert  Gibbs,  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute;  Emily  Gilbert,  Canadian  studies  program;  Pia  Kleber, 
University  College  drama  program;  Ian  Radforth,  history; 
and  David  Rayside,  Mark  S.  Bonham  Centre  for  Diversity 
Studies;  and  Danni  Chu  and  Sarah  Ubbi,  undergraduate 
students;  Shelley  Cornack,  registrar.  University  College;  Erica 
Henderson,  alumna;  and  Nora  Robinson,  dean  of  students. 
University  College. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations 
from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  the  attention 
of  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs  and 
policy),  by  Sept  10;  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall  or  h.lasthiotakis® 
utoronto.ca. 

DEAN,  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment 
of  Academic  Administrators,  President  David  Naylor 


has  established  a search  committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Professor 
Catharine  Whiteside  will  complete  her  first  term  as  dean 
June  30,  2011;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members 
are:  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Brenda  Andrews,  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre  for 
Cellular  & Biomolecular  Research;  Dina  Brooks,  physical 
therapy;  Brian  Corman,  dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 

Meric  Gerler,  geography;  Prabhat  Jha,  Dalla  Lana  School 
of  Public  Health;  David  Mazer,  anesthesia;  Sioban  Nelson, 
Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing;  Marla  Sokolowski, 
biology,  U of  T Mississauga;  and  John  Wedge,  surgery;  and 
Donald  Cowan,  alumnus;  Dr.  Barry  McLellan,  chief  executive 
officer,  Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre;  Colleen  Parker, 
undergraduate  student,  and  Mohammed  Sabri,  graduate 
student.  Faculty  of  Medicine;  and  Maureen  Todd,  medicine. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations 
from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  the  attention 
of  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs  and 
policy),  by  Sept.  10;  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall  or  h.lasthiotakis® 
utoronto.ca. 

CHIEF  LIBRARIAN 

In  accordance  with  Section  66  of  the  Policy  on  Librarians, 
President  David  Naylor  has  established  a search  committee 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a chief  librarian.  Carole 
Moore  will  complete  her  current  term  as  chief  librarian  of 
the  university  June  30,  2011;  she  has  indicated  she  will  not 
be  seeking  reappointment.  Members  are:  Professors  Cheryl 
Misak,  vice-president  and  provost  (chair);  Meric  Gertler, 
dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Rick  Halpern,  dean  and 
vice-principal  (academic),  U of  T Scarborough;  and  Seamus 
Ross,  dean.  Faculty  of  Information;  and  Alfred  Cheng,  chief 
administrative  officer,  U of  T Libraries;  Julie  Hannaford, 
director,  information  resources  and  services,  OISE  Library 
Education  Commons;  Margaret  Kim,  undergraduate  student, 
political  science.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Sandra  Langlands, 
director,  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre;  Joan  Leishman, 
deputy  chief  librarian;  Michael  Meth,  director,  Li  Koon  Chun 
Finance  Learning  Centre,  U of  T Mississauga;  Maureen  Morin, 
graphic  designer,  information  technology  services,  U of  T 
Libraries;  John  Papadopoulos,  chief  law  librarian.  Bora  Laskin 
Law  Library,  Faculty  of  Law;  Tina  Smith,  senior  lecturer  and 
director,  MHSc  health  administration  program,  health  policy, 
management  and  evaluation.  Faculty  of  Medicine;  and  Caitlin 
Tillman,  head,  collection  development  department,  U of  T 
Libraries. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and 
nominations  from  interested  persons.  These  should  be  sent 
to  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs  and 
policy),  by  Sept.  17;  Room  225  Simcoe  Hall  or  h.lasthiotakis® 
utoronto.ca. 
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The  Writing  Life 


Writing  is  an  addiction  that  must  be  fed 
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Writing,  to  me,  is  like  running. 
There’s  something  about  both  activities 
that  I just ...  what’s  that  word?  Hate. 

And  also  love. 

Like  most  hobbies  — train  spotting, 
doily  collecting  — their  lure  is  difficult 
to  explain  to  anyone  who  doesn’t  share 
your  interest,  although  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  people  intend  to  write  a 
book  someday.  Fewer  seem  to  dream, 
post-retirement,  of  knocking  off  42.2 
kilometres.  Perhaps  they’re  suffering 
from  the  delusion  that  the  marathon 
is  harder,  never  having  seen  clips  of 
wobbly  novelists  who’ve  hit  the  wall. 

But  if  you’ve  ever  thought  of  trying 
either  of  my  hobbies,  1 say:  Westward 
Ho! 

Pretty  much  anyone  can  write  a book 
or  run  a marathon.  (Not  everyone  can 
write  a good  book  or  run  a fast  mara- 
thon, but  more  on  that  later.)  You  just 
have  to  want  to  do  it.  And  that’s  the 
kicker,  because  you  won’t  enjoy  every 
moment.  1 know  a lot  of  runners  and 
a lot  of  writers  and  if  anyone  out  there 
is  enjoying  every  moment,  she’s  not 
fool  enough  to  admit  it.  The  rest  of  us 
would  kick  her  in  the  shins. 

But  even  though  1 frequently  hate 
both  hobbies  while  engaged  in  them. 
I’m  generally  pleased  with  myself  once 
the  work  is  done  and  I am  showered 
and  stretched.  (If  it’s  a short  chapter, 

I might  skip  the  shower.)  And  some 
days  are  incredible  — fluid,  easy ...  I 
call  them  let's  keep  going  until  we  hit  the 
ocean  days. 

That’s  more  than  enough  to  keep  you 
slogging  through  the  bad  days. 

Yet  the  most  common  question  run- 
ners and  writers  get  is:  why?  It’s  not 
hard  to  explain  running.  The  list  of 
excuses,  er,  reasons  makes  sense  even  to 
the  staunchest  sofa-sitter.  Health,  fresh 
air,  friendship  with  other  runners  or 
just  an  appalling  lack  of  co-ordination 
that  makes  ball  sports  impossible  — 
people  get  those  things.  But  even 
people  who  plan  to  write  a book  some- 
day want  to  know  why.  Why  write? 

Beats  me. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  words  and  frequently  intervene 
on  their  behalf.  May  I take  a moment 
here  to  advise  you  of  my  campaign 
to  bring  back  the  useful,  yet  much 
maligned,  groovy  and  entreat  you  to 
please  cut  fathom  some  slack?  Why  is 
fathom  always  the  thing  you  can’t  do? 
As  in,  you  can’t  fathom  why  your  son 
tweeted  about  robbing  that  bank.  It’s 
always  unfathomable,  never  fathom- 
able. 

But  I digress. 

Maybe,  like  me,  you  have  always 
loved  stories  — reading  them,  telling 
them,  writing  them. 

My  first  book  was  called  Still  Life 
and  the  Murder  Profits.  But  my  teacher 
refused  to  share  it  with  the  class  just 
because  it  ended  in  an  unexpectedly 
graphic  and  nihilistic  bloodbath.  With 
kittens.  Undaunted,  I kept  writing. 


even  when  my  age  reached  double 
digits,  possessed  of  a burning  desire  to 
create  a mixture  of  words  and  story  that 
might  surpass  the  works  of  my  idols  — 
L.M.  Montgomery,  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 
and  Enid  Blyton.  I remember  my  father 
walking  past  the  armchair  behind 
which  I hid  to  scribble,  pausing  only  to 
admire  the  glow  on  the  night’s  horizon 
(Sudbury’s  famed  second  sunset:  the 
dumping  of  the  slag). 

“Ah,  a quintessential  Canadian  child- 
hood,” he  said,  surveying  the  dog-eared 
works  of  the  masters  strewn  around  me. 
“One  Canadian  author,  one  American 
and  a Brit.” 

It  was  1974;  I was  10.  And  I could  tell 
from  his  tone  that  I had  failed  to  set 
the  literary  bar  sufficiently  high.  I kept 
writing  anyway. 

But  I gave  up  writing  fiction  when 
my  older  sister  became  a published  poet 
at  a shockingly  young  age.  Nobody 
told  me  to  quit.  I just  knew  it  was  time; 
sibling  rivalry  is  brutal  that  way.  But 
abandoning  fiction  left  a gaping  hole 
I could  never  fill.  There  was  little  else  I 
wanted  to  do  and  absolutely  nothing 
I was  good  at.  Even  today,  despite  an 
almost  limitless  capacity  for  joining 
and  enrolling,  I possess  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  limited  skill  sets  I can  imag- 
ine — and  imagining  is  one  of  the  skills 
I do  possess. 

Still,  once  you’ve  slunk  through  the 
halls  of  high  school  and  university,  a 
living  must  be  made.  Where  can  you  go 
with  a love  of  language,  an  insatiable 
curiosity  and  a dearth  of  knowledge? 


Journalism! 

But  getting  into  war  zones  and  apart- 
heid prisons  isn’t  as  easy  as  one  might 
think.  As  a reporter  for  United  Press 
International  and  the  Financial  Post,  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  hanging  out  in 
Toronto  hotel  rooms  and  the  back  seats 
of  limos.  (Even  that’s  not  as  risque  as 
it  sounds,  sadly.  Hotels  are  handy  for 
press  conferences,  while  cars  are  good 
for  Big  Names  who  are  much  too  busy 
to  sit  still  and  talk.)  And  after  a while, 
it’s  kind  of  boring  to  follow  Ronald 
Reagan  around  in  the  motorcade  on  the 
off  chance  he  gets  shot  again.  Jumping 
to  strategic  communications  in  the 
office  of  the  premier  sounded  good 
at  the  time.  But  that’s  a dark  era  we 
needn’t  relive.  All  anyone  needs 
to  know  is  that  I said  I was  sorry  and 
journalism  took  me  back.  Grudgingly. 

I’m  an  old-fashioned  journalist,  by 
which  I mean  that  I prefer  not  to  make 
up  stuff  when  writing  non-fiction.  But 
I do  love  making  stuff  up  — inventing 
characters  and  plots  — and  over  the 
years  that  chasm  left  by  fiction  yawned 
so  wide  I tried  to  fill  it  in  all  sorts  of 
unorthodox  and  desperate  ways. 

Eventually  my  kids’  teachers  caught 
on,  refusing  to  accept  any  more 
lO-page  tales  beginning  Please  excuse 
my  child’s  absence.  And  even  sibling 
rivalry  was  forced  to  cower  before  the 
spectre  of  middle  age.  It  was  time. 

Never  one  to  spurn  a good  cliche,  I 
greeted  40  with  a working  draft  of  my 
first  children’s  novel  and  the  running 
of  my  first  marathon.  Today,  at  46, 1 


have  two  children’s  novels  published 
by  HarperCollins  Canada  and  a picture 
book  still  making  the  rejection  rounds. 
And  I’ve  run  marathons  in  Dublin,  New 
York  City,  Napa,  and,  inexplicably, 
Mississauga. 

What’s  left  for  retirement?  Let’s 
return  to  that  earlier  point  about  run- 
ning fast  and  writing  well.  The  lack  of 
cartilage  in  my  right  knee,  combined 
with  my  advancing  years,  ensures  I’ll 
never  run  a fast  marathon.  Or  so  I’m 
told.  But  I still  harbour  dreams  of  writ- 
ing a good  book.  No,  the  first  two  books 
weren’t  dreadful  and  I still  get  emails 
from  kids  — particularly  10-year-old 
boys  — across  North  America,  asking 
me  when  the  next  instalment  of  the 
Hazel  Frump  adventure  series  is  com- 
ing out.  (Never.  Sorry.  It’s  a sales  thing. 
Next  question?)  But  I know  I can  write 
a better  book. 

And  maybe  this  time  the  kittens  get 
to  live. 

Still,  even  if  I’m  wrong,  even  if  I can’t 
write  a better  book,  it’s  not  as  if  I can 
stop  trying.  OK,  some  days  it  seems 
pointless.  (Worstward  Ho?)  But  some 
days  are  different.  Some  days,  there’s 
salt  in  the  air  and  I can  hear  the  gulls 
calling.  I swear  the  ocean’s  just  up 
ahead.  Who’s  with  me? 

Westward  Ho! 

Jennifer  Lanthier  writes  for  the  Bulletin. 
She  is  a former  news  reporter  and  the 
author  of  The  Mystery  of  the  Martello 
Tower  and  The  Legend  of  the  Lost 
Jewels. 
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